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Abstract 


After the fall of the Kakatiya capital, Warangal, to an army of the Delhi Sultanate in 1323, the Andhra 
region was not politically unified again until modern times. The local chiefs who flourished in 
subsequent centuries utilized the historical memory of the Kakatiya dynasty as a means of enhancing 
their own legitimacy. Although the historical traditions of the Kakatiyas were most persistent in 
Warangal, they were transmitted throughout South India by Telugu nayakas, or warriors of Andhra 
origin, as they migrated elsewhere in the military service of the expanding Vijayanagara empire. 
Memories of the Kakatiyas eventually reached down to the village level, as reflected in the traditional 
accounts collected by Colin Mackenzie in the early nineteenth century. Because later generations 
associated the Kakatiyas with the origins of a distinctive Telugu society dominated by local warriors, 
the Kakatiyas became an important focal point for the emergence of a Telugu identity. 
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Many aspects of the Kakatiya period's significance have been covered in the previous pages. It was the first 
era in Andhra's history when the two widely disparate zones of the wet coastal territory and drier upland 
area were integrated into one polity. This political integration is reflected in the displacement of Kannada as 
an epigraphic language in western Andhra in favor of Telugu. Telangana, the nucleus of Kakatiya power, was 
henceforth indisputably part of a united Telugu cultural sphere. The twin processes of demographic and 
agrarian growth pushed settlement farther into the hinterland throughout the Kakatiya period. The 
dynamism of interior Andhra is revealed not only by the building of new temples and tanks but also by the 
appearance of inscriptions for the first time in many localities. 


As agricultural technologies intensified and more land was settled and cultivated, tribal and pastoral 
peoples who had formerly followed nonagricultural lifestyles and/or had engaged in shifting cultivation 
were absorbed by the growing Telugu society and transformed into peasants. The vibrant society of frontier 
Andhra also included migrants from long-settled areas as well as long-distance traders. In the resulting 
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social mix, there was ample room for advancement of individual status and for altering social identities. The 
prevalence of military skills heightened the possibilities for social mobility in this era when military 
loyalties and service formed the backbone of the political system. As the military-political coalition built by 
the Kakatiyas grew over time, it destroyed the vestiges of older principalities and chiefdoms. By 
incorporating scores of local warrior-peasants into its network, Kakatiya polity penetrated more deeply into 
the localities at the same time that it created a new ruling elite of Telugu warriors. 


This interpretation of Kakatiya Andhra has been derived largely from contemporary inscriptions. But it is, of 
course, also influenced by a considerable body of recent scholarship on medieval South India and shaped by 
my own personal views. In attempting to escape the distortions caused by colonial knowledge and 
anachronistic projection of present-day realities back into the past, I have adopted a somewhat Protestant 
insistence on returning to the original sources in my reconstruction of medieval Andhra. But an alternative 
perspective can be contrasted 4, to the evidence of inscriptions—the ways in which the Kakatiyas were 
remembered by Andhra society in subsequent times. Rather than analyzing Kakatiya-era documentation in 
order to extract its significance, we can instead ask what the significance of the Kakatiyas was for later 
generations in the Andhra region. Because historical constructions are often produced by a small set of 
patrons and only circulate within a limited circle, we can assume that many historical writings of the late 
medieval and early modern eras are no longer available to us. But even those conceptions of the past that 
survive up to the present day are sufficient to demonstrate the continuing role played by the Kakatiyas in 
Andhra's understanding of its history. 


Social memories are admittedly not accurate reflections of what actually happened, even aside from the 
inevitable losses and errors that occur over time. Historical memories do not preserve the past as much as 
create meaning for the present by supplying it with a vision of what came before. In the process, the degree 
of continuity between past and present is often exaggerated, so as to bring the two into alignment. Present- 
day arrangements or beliefs can be legitimized by portraying them as ancient, since once they are 
naturalized as inherent to society they become regarded as inviolable. Conversely, aspects of the past that 
do not conform with present conditions may be omitted from future transmission or transformed to be 
made more comprehensible. Memories of the past are therefore generally revised in ways that make them 
appropriate to the present, with its own realities and issues.” 


Because constructions of the past must resonate with present concerns, only those aspects that are 
meaningful to the present are transmitted in social memory. In that sense, what a society “remembers” is 
not a matter of random chance and is not based on illogical principles. The very existence of traditions 
relating to the Kakatiyas attests to the ability of succeeding generations to derive significance from 
constructions of the Andhra past in which the Kakatiyas were important. Why and how the Kakatiyas should 
have remained so meaningful for centuries afterward is the main question addressed in this chapter. 
Understanding the import of the Kakatiyas in Andhra conceptions of the past adds another dimension to our 
reconstruction of their place in Andhra history derived from inscriptions, one that not so much corrects the 
epigraphic analysis as reminds us that historical significance is multilayered. Because the various historical 
memories of the Kakatiyas are themselves the cultural products of specific times and places, they must be 
viewed within the context of the sociopolitical milieus in which they were composed. Hence, I begin this 
chapter with an account of the fall of the Kakatiya kingdom and its immediate aftermath. 
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Reviving Past Glory: Warrior Appropriations of the Kakatiyas 


Kakatiya Successors in the Fourteenth Century 


The era of Kakatiya greatness came to an abrupt end in 1323, the year that the capital Warangal was seized 
by an army sent by the Tughlug ruler of Delhi. The conflict between the Kakatiyas and the Delhi sultanate 
had begun twenty years | earlier, when the earliest expedition sent against Andhra ended in utter failure. 
Subsequent sultanate campaigns into Kakatiya territory, far more successful, have been documented in 
several Indo-Muslim chronicles.” Warangal was first attacked in 1310 by the general Malik Kafur on the 
orders of the sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji. After a four-month siege of the Kakatiya capital, the sultanate forces 
obtained much booty and a promise of tribute in the years to come. Following this defeat, Prataparudra even 
cooperated with the sultanate militarily, sending his forces far into the Tamil country. But Prataparudra did 
not remit his payments to Delhi as previously agreed, and this led to another Khalji expedition in 1318 under 
the command of Khusrau Khan. It too resulted in the extraction of tribute from the Kakatiya kingdom.” 


The Kakatiya political network seems to have survived intact through these encounters with the armies of 
the Khalji sultans. But under the military assaults of the next dynasty, that of the Tughlugs, the Kakatiya 
kingdom was to collapse entirely. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlugq, who proclaimed himself sultan in 1320, sent an 
expedition against Telangana the following year, with his eldest son, Ulugh Khan, in charge. When a half- 
year siege of Warangal fort still did not compel the Kakatiyas to sue for peace, Ulugh Khan was forced to 
retreat to Devagiri in modern Maharashtra. Devagiri, the former capital of the Yadava kingdom, had been 
the first peninsular political center captured by Delhi forces and now served as a launching point for attacks 
against the remaining kingdoms of the Deccan. Reinforced by additional troops sent from Delhi, Ulugh Khan 
soon returned to Warangal for a second siege. This time Warangal held out only five months before 
surrendering. Prataparudra was captured and dispatched to Delhi— according to most accounts, he died en 
route. 


The seizure of the Kakatiya capital and king in 1323 had a devastating effect, for nothing of the Kakatiya 
political system survived, at least in recognizable form. There were no subsequent claimants to the Kakatiya 
throne nor do any attested Kakatiya subordinates figure in later epigraphic records (although any former 
Kakatiya warrior who had switched allegiance to the sultanate would certainly not have advertised his 
previous affiliation).° With the fall of the kingdom, political conditions in Andhra immediately became 
highly unstable and turbulent. Ulugh Khan did not remain long in Warangal, for he appears to have quickly 
led a military force into Orissa and possibly to Tamil Nadu as well. He was then recalled to Delhi, where he 
assumed the position of sultan in 1325 under the name Muhammad bin Tughluq. By that time, coastal 
Andhra between the Krishna and Godavari Rivers was no longer under sultanate control and the same was 
true of the rest of the coastal region within a few years. While the martial abilities of local Telugu warriors 
are generally cited as the reason for their rapid resurgence, internal problems within the Delhi sultanate 
were also a major factor. Muhammad bin Tughluq's attempt to stabilize his Deccan conquests by setting up 
a second capital at Devagiri (renamed Daulatabad) failed in the face of continued revolts by his generals, 
which culminated in the establishment of an independent Muslim state in Gulbarga (Karnataka) by the 
Bahman Shah. By the time of the Bahmani sultanate's founding in 1347, Telangana had largely slipped out 
of Muslim control.° 


Little is known about the local warriors credited with expelling the Muslim t, forces from Andhra. Both 
along the coast and in the interior, the dominant Telugu chiefs of the 1330s and 1340s belonged to an 
obscure lineage called Musunuri. Prolaya Nayaka is the first member of the Musunuti family visible in the 
historical sources, followed by his cousin (father's brother's son) Kapaya Nayaka. Repeated armed conflicts 
between Musunuri Kapaya Nayaka and the Bahmani sultanate based in Gulbarga eventually led to a treaty, 
around 1364, in which the border between the two was set at the edge of western Andhra, at Golkonda in 
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modern Hyderabad District. Thus the Bahmani sphere of influence was quite restricted on the east, reaching 
only into the Telangana borderlands of Hyderabad, Medak, and Nizamabad Districts. These boundaries were 
maintained even after Musunuri Kapaya Nayaka was killed in battle around 1367 and his place was taken by 
Anapota Nayaka, a chieftain of another Telugu warrior lineage, the Recherlas. The Recherla Nayakas (not to 
be confused with the Recherla clan of the early Kakatiya period who used the status title reddi), like the 
Musunuris, were a group that moved into the limelight only after the fall of the Kakatiyas.’ Upon Musunuri 
Kapaya Nayaka's death, the Recherla Nayakas became the leading power in Telangana, where they built two 
fortified strongholds: Rachakonda (also known as Rajukonda) and Devarakonda, both in Nalgonda District. 


While first the Musunuris and then the Recherlas were entrenching themselves in Telangana, coastal 
Andhra witnessed the rise of a third new warrior lineage. The power of the Reddis of the Panta clan was 
established about 1325 by (Prolaya) Vema Reddi, alias Komati Vemma. He seems to have controlled the coastal 
territory as far south as Nellore and as far west as Srisailam, from a base in Addanki (the modern taluk 
headquarters in Prakasam District). His successor Anavota Reddi (r. 1353-64) is credited with both 
consolidating the kingdom and moving its capital to Kondavidu in Guntur District. By approximately 1395, a 
second Reddi kingdom was set up by a junior branch of the family, with its capital in Rajahmundry, East 
Godavari District. At the dawn of the fifteenth century, the Recherla Nayakas and the Panta clan Reddis 
dominated Telangana and coastal Andhra, respectively. 


The newly emergent Telugu warrior lineages of the immediate post-Kakatiya period—the Musunuris, 
Recherla Nayakas, and Panta Reddis—share several characteristics. Although none of them is known from 
any Kakatiya-era sources, either epigraphic or literary, they all seem to have emerged out of the late 
Kakatiya military milieu. That is, the style of their inscriptions, the types of heroic epithets they adopted, 
their modest genealogies—all of these suggest continuity with the Telugu warrior culture and society that 
had evolved by the end of the Kakatiya period. Despite the radical change in political circumstances, the 
martial ethos and social origins of the Telugu political elite remained largely unaffected. What was lacking, 
what differentiated them from the earlier warriors of the Telugu country, was the absence of acommon 
focal point—the king who had created an overarching coalition and mobilized these men in unified large- 
scale action. Without such a king to whom the warrior class as a whole could swear allegiance, post-Kakatiya 
leaders instead consciously utilized the still symbolically potent memory of the Kakatiyas. 


One way a watrior could assume the Kakatiya aura was through simple juxtaposition of his exploits with 
those of the Kakatiyas in the introductory portion 4 of an inscription. We find this strategy employed in the 
Vilasa grant of Prolaya Nayaka, the Musunuri chief.’ The Vilasa grant, a copper-plate inscription composed 
about 1330, begins its narrative with an account of the greatness of the Kakatiya dynasty. Despite 
Prataparudra's military strength and skill in diplomacy, however, he was eventually defeated by the Lord of 
the Turks, Ahmad Sultan, in their eighth conflict. Evil (adharma) now reigned unchecked, once Prataparudra 
had died on the banks of the Narmada River while being taken to Delhi. The great suffering of the Andhra 
people and the wicked behavior of the conquering Turkic warriors are then described with great gusto. The 
figure of the Musunuri chief Prolaya Nayaka is finally introduced more than halfway through the grant. 
According to the composer, the king Prola was like one of Vishnu's incarnations who descended to earth out 
of compassion for the people. Through the strength of his arm, he was able to overthrow the Turkic warriors 
and revive dharma by restoring order to a disordered world, says the inscription. Hence, Prolaya Nayaka was 
a righteous king, just as Kakatiya Prataparudra had been. This righteousness in itself gave him legitimacy. 
The Vilasa grant's narrative sequence also clearly implies that Prolaya Nayaka was the rightful successor to 
the Kakatiyas. By presenting a chronology that led from the Kakatiyas to Prolaya Nayaka, the inscription 
links the two in a single genealogy of royal power. 


The unbroken transmission of kingship from the Kakatiyas to later Telugu warrior chiefs is the message of a 
second inscription, the Kaluvacheru grant of 14,23.° This record issued by Anitalli, a female member of the 
Panta Reddi clan, carries the process of association with the Kakatiyas much further than Prolaya Nayaka's 
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Vilasa grant a century earlier. The Kaluvacheru grant also begins with a description of Kakatiya greatness. 
After Prataparudra went to heaven of his own will, it tells us that the world was overrun by Yavanas (i.e., 
Turks). But due to Prolaya Nayaka, who lifted up the earth that was submerged in the ocean of Yavanas, just 
as (the boar-avatar of Vishnu) Varaha had done, the world was set back firmly on its foundations.” Kapaya 
Nayaka took over the protection of the realm upon Prolaya Nayaka's death, assisted by 75 subordinate 
ndyakas, including Vema Reddi of the Panta clan. Among Kapaya Nayaka's notable activities was the 
restoration of brahman villages that had been seized by the Turks. When he died, the subordinate ndyakas 
dispersed to their own towns and protected their respective lands. The chain of command, according to this 
inscription, thus passed from Kakatiya Prataparudra to the Musunuri cousins, Prolaya Nayaka and Kapaya 
Nayaka, and thence to their subordinate Verma Reddi. 


The narrative technique of first praising the Kakatiyas and then describing the exploits of later warriors, 
seen in the Vilasa and Kaluvacheru grants, was effective in implying a smooth and legitimate succession of 
power. Other inscriptions employ the simpler strategy of comparing the described chief with a Kakatiya 
ruler, generally Prataparudra. In the Prolavaram grant dated 1346 C.E., Kapaya Nayaka is said to be as 
majestic as Prataparudra (prataparudra-pratima-prabhdva), whom he further emulated by choosing to reside 
in Warangal.” Kapaya Nayaka's qualitative resemblance to Kakatiya Prataparudra was the justification here 
for his wielding of power. Vemma Reddi likewise refers to Prataparudra in his Madras Museum Plates of 1345, 
when he claims to have restored all the endowed villages that had been 4, appropriated from brahmans by 
the wicked barbarian (i.e., Muslim) kings since the time of Kakatiya Prataparudra (EI 8.3, v. 12). 


While the evoking of past Kakatiya glory is acommon motif in the inscriptions described above, they 
resemble each other in a number of other ways as well. The Vilasa grant of Prolaya Nayaka, Kapaya Nayaka's 
Prolavaram inscription, Vema Reddi's Madras Museum Plates, and the Kaluvacheru grant of queen Anitalli 
are all Sanskrit inscriptions written on copper plates and all record the gift of a village to a brahman. In 
other words, these inscriptions document the most paradigmatically royal gift (the grant of an agrahara) in 
the most kingly medium—the Sanskrit language inscribed on copper plates.”® The attempts to derive 
prestige though association with the Kakatiyas in these inscriptions must be viewed within this larger 
context. In the aftermath of the catastrophic events of the early fourteenth century, a number of minor 
Telugu warrior chiefs were striving to set themselves up as authentic kings using every means possible. Part 
of this effort to appear kingly entailed appropriating the memory of Kakatiya Prataparudra, but it was only 
one among several strategies in the quest for royal status. The depiction of Muslims as demonic barbarians 
in these inscriptions served the same purpose (Talbot 1995a). By portraying themselves as kings who 
subdued the enemies of the gods and brahmans, Telugu warriors who came after the Kakatiyas sought to 
live up to the classical Indian prototype of a king. In the classical tradition, the obligation of maintaining 
order justified the existence of the royal class. 


The figure of Prataparudra was even more central to the status claims of the Recherla Nayakas. The earliest 
inscription of the Recherla clan was issued in 1369 by Anapota Nayaka, who gained control of Telangana 
after the death of the Musunuri chief Kapaya Nayaka (IAP-W.103). It states that Anapota's family of Recherla 
Nayakas had been honored in past times by the Kakatiya kings. More specifically, the inscription tells us 
that Kakatiya Prataparudra conferred the heroic epithet Pandya-rdya-gaja-késari (a lion against the elephant 
who was the Pandya king) on Anapota Nayaka's grandfather, Dachaya. This was presumably in recognition 
of Dachaya's military service in the Tamil campaigns during Prataparudra's last years as king.” Through 
such acts, the former royal dynasty had already publicly attested to the character and ability of the Recherla 
Nayakas. Furthermore, the Recherlas had contributed to the greatness of the Kakatiyas by participating in 
their military campaigns. Unlike the Musunuris and Panta Reddis who merely compared themselves to the 
Kakatiyas, the Recherla Nayaka chiefs of fourteenth-century Andhra claimed a direct link with the now- 
defunct Kakatiya rulers. Throughout subsequent centuries, the Recherlas and warrior groups descended 
from them continued to assert their prior military association with the Kakatiyas. For once a South Indian 
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warrior lineage received sanction from a king through a relationship of service, its legitimacy was 
established for posterity. 


While it is possible that early members of the Recherla clan served in Kakatiya armies as warriors, there is 
no independent testimony to their importance in the Kakatiya political network despite the traditional 
claims. The meteoric rise to power of the Musunuris, Recherlas, and Panta clan Reddis in the decades after 
1323 was certainly based on military ability, and we can assume that these chiefs came from families with 
previous martial experience. But the limited reach of their genealogies L, as presented in the inscriptions— 
which commence at the earliest in the late Kakatiya period—is evidence that these chiefs could not plausibly 
posit an illustrious ancestry. They had few competitors in the social arena, for there are no credible traces of 
the famous Kakatiya-era warriors or their descendants. The main Kakatiya generals must have all been 
killed, dispossessed, or co-opted in the waning days of the kingdom.” An almost complete disruption of 
previous political networks occurred elsewhere in the peninsula as well, as a result of the Khalji and Tughluq 
armed incursions that toppled the Kakatiya polity. The three other major regional kingdoms that had 
flourished in the beginning of the fourteenth century—those of the Yadavas in Maharashtra, the Hoysalas 
in southern Karnataka, and the Pandyas in Tamil Nadu—all vanished soon after this show of Muslim 
military might. As one political elite after another succumbed to the ravages of changing political fortunes, 
new elites emerged on the scene to take their place. But the upwardly mobile are under the greatest pressure 
to justify their new positions, and thus the parvenu Telugu warrior lineages of the Kakatiya aftermath 
continued to invoke the Kakatiya name in their quest for authoritative status. 


The Persistence of Kakatiya Memories in Telangana 


Although political conditions in Andhra stabilized for a brief period during the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries, this situation did not last long. The two main Telugu warrior lineages, the Recherla 
Nayakas of central Telangana and the Panta Reddis of coastal Andhra, were not the only powerful groups in 
the region. The Bahmani sultanate of Gulbarga maintained a presence in western Telangana, while the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga controlled modern Andhra Pradesh's two northeastern districts (Srikakulam and 
Visakhapatnam) largely undisturbed by Muslim incursions. Meanwhile, much of southern Andhra had been 
taken over by Vijayanagara, a powerful new state established in Karnataka from the ruins of the Hoysala 
kingdom. By the mid fourteenth century, the Vijayanagara kings had established a fort in Udayagiri, Nellore 
District, from which they exercised an active role in Andhra political affairs. Several Vijayanagara princes 
were appointed as governors of Udayagiri province from the late fourteenth century on, with some future 
kings including Devaraya I serving in this capacity. Despite the fragmentation of Andhra's political scene, a 
balance of power was maintained for decades through the formation of coalitions. On one side were the 
Recherla Nayakas and the Bahmanis, while the two Panta Reddi branches generally cooperated militarily 
with Vijayanagara. 


Once the fragile equilibrium established between the various power-holders of northwestern Andhra and 
those of southeastern Andhra was disturbed, however, political conditions quickly deteriorated. The exact 
sequence of events is not entirely clear, but conflict appears to have been triggered by rivalry between the 
two Reddi branches at Kondavidu and Rajahmundry. The senior Kondavidu Reddis switched their allegiance 
from Vijayanagara to the Bahmanis, in a reaction against Vijayanagara support for the Rajahmundry Reddis. 
This in turn angered the Recherla Nayakas, who had long been allied with the Bahmanis in opposition to the 
Reddis. Hence, the Recherlas also shifted their allegiance, but from the Bahmanis to L, Vijayanagara. A 
major battle fought at Panugal (Nalgonda District) in 1419 led to victory for the new Vijayanagara- 
Rajahmundry Reddi-Recherla Nayaka coalition. 


The consequences were to prove disastrous not only for the Kondavidu Reddis but for the other main Telugu 
warrior lineages as well. While the Kondavidu Reddis rapidly declined and were taken over entirely by 
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Vijayanagara in the 1430s, the Rajahmundry Reddis also disappeared from the historical record by 1437. The 
Recherla Nayakas, having defected to the Vijayanagara side, now had to face the wrath of the Bahmani 
sultanate, which began attacking them in the 1420s. By 1435 the Bahmanis had conquered Warangal and 
seized one of the Recherla capitals, Rachakonda. Individual Recherla chiefs remained scattered throughout 
Telangana but were henceforth only minor players, leaving Andhra with no political networks headed by 
indigenous warriors. This was a far cry from the situation at the height of Kakatiya might, when almost all 
of the Telugu-speaking area was incorporated into one political network, for the first and last time until the 
mid twentieth century. 


In the vacuum resulting from the elimination of Telugu warrior power, fifteenth-century Andhra was fought 
over by polities based outside of it. A new player in the Andhra political arena was the Suryavamshi Gajapati 
dynasty of Orissa, which took over from the Eastern Gangas around 1434. The Gajapatis conquered 
Rajahmundry in northern coastal Andhra by 1448 and continued to advance southward down the coast into 
what was now Vijayanagara territory, taking Kondavidu by 1454 and Udayagiri in 1460. The Gajapatis also 
turned inward into Telangana and joined the Recherla chief of Devarakonda in wresting several major forts 
such as Khammamet, Rachakonda, and Warangal away from the Bahmanis. The rapid Gajapati expansion 
was stopped only by a succession dispute that followed King Kapileshvara's abdication of the throne in 1466. 
The internal conflict among the Gajapatis allowed Vijayanagara to recover control of the Andhra coast south 
of the Krishna River by about 1475. The Bahmanis were also temporarily able to regain some localities in 
Telangana, as well as Rajahmundry itself, as a result. But the Gajapatis rebounded during the 1480s, as their 
Bahmani and Vijayanagara rivals both underwent problems of their own, and Gajapati hegemony was re- 
established over large portions of the coast."° Meanwhile, much of Telangana was in the hands of small local 
chieftains.” 


Because of Andhra's political fragmentation and instability in the fifteenth century, there were no 
indigenous royal figures with prestige and charisma comparable to Kakatiya Prataparudra. Telugu warriors 
of southern Andhra, many of whom were absorbed into the Vijayanagara system in this period, had an 
alternate focal point for their loyalties. But Telugu warriors in Telangana had no such royal banner, nor did 
any of the powerful Telugu warrior families left in Telangana hold sway over more than a small expanse. 
Thus the paucity of symbolic resources was particularly acute in Telangana, which had no kings to emulate 
or serve as sources of authority. Occasional references to the Kakatiyas continue to surface in fifteenth- 
century Telangana as a consequence. Possession of the hallowed epithet Kdkatiya-rdjya-sthdpan=dcarya (a 
master at upholding the Kakatiya kingdom) was proclaimed in a record issued by a minor Recherla chief 
from Warangal District in 1464, for instance (IAP-W.110). Another inscription probably from the same 
century, on the wall of Khammam fort, attests to the enduring popularity of this Kakatiya-period biruda 
even at such a late date (HAS 19 Km.8).’° 


While the absence of other royal paradigms meant that the Kakatiyas continued to be symbolically 
important throughout fifteenth-century Telangana, memories of them were most intense in their former 
capital Warangal. This can be seen in an inscription commissioned by the Telugu warrior Shitab Khan or 
Chittapa Khana (Sastri 1932). Since Indo-Muslim chronicles clearly indicate that Shitab Khan was not a 
Muslim, his Persianized name reveals the extent of acculturation already accomplished in Telangana by this 
era. Although Perso-Arabic sources state that he had at one time been a Bahmani subordinate, Shitab Khan is 
characterized as a Gajapati ally in a later Telugu text and may have been a local Telangana chief who 
switched his allegiance as the political winds dictated (Sastri 1932: 3; Wagoner 1993: 145-46). Whatever his 
former political allegiance may have been, at the time he issued his only inscription in 1504 Shitab Khan was 
an independent ruler ensconced in Warangal. Once again, as in the case of the Musunuri Nayakas and Vema 
Reddi of the Panta clan, we find a relatively minor chief commissioning a long inscription in Sanskrit verse, 
the better to sustain his pretensions to royal status. Despite the long gap of almost two centuries since the 
collapse of the Kakatiyas, Shitab Khan's inscription is replete with references to this former dynasty. After 
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all, he was in command of Warangal, the very center of past Kakatiya might. And under Shitab Khan, his 
inscription suggests, Warangal would once more experience an era of greatness. 


Shitab Khan tells us that he captured Warangal, “which was formerly ruled by a number of virtuous kings 
belonging to the family of Kakati,” in order to ensure “the worship of the gods and the brahmans.” His 
attempts to revive the glory that had been Warangal included the restoration of the images of Krishna, “who 
was removed from his place by the strength of the wicked,” and of the Goddess who “was the Lakshmi of 
the throne of the Kakati kingdom” but “had been removed from her place by the wicked Turushkas.””” 
Commemoration of these pious acts was the overt purpose of Shitab Khan's stone record inscribed on a 
pillar in a minor shrine within the fort. But Shitab Khan was not only acting in a righteous manner that 
resembled the Kakatiyas, he was also, through his restoration of divine images from the Kakatiya period, 
symbolically recreating Kakatiya power. And so the record ends with a vision of him engaged in the daily 
worship of the Shaiva deity at Warangal who was the protector of the Kakatiya dynasty. The Kakatiyas were 
now not merely a former dynasty of considerable renown, but an archetype for all future Telangana kings. 


Although Shitab Khan saw himself as the reviver of Warangal's former glory, the city was no longer the 
nucleus of a regional polity but merely an important fortress within the subregion of Telangana. It is not 
surprising that subsequent rulers of Warangal would attempt to evoke images of Kakatiya might, for the 
Kakatiya era had been the heyday of Warangal's greatness. Furthermore, the city owed its very existence to 
the Kakatiyas, who had built it from scratch as their second capital, and several neighborhoods within the 
city were named after towns conquered by Warangal's founder, Kakatiya Rudradeva (EI 3.15, v. 9). This 
notion of the capital city as a microcosm representing the larger territory of the Kakatiya kingdom is 
repeated in the sixteenth-century Telugu text, Pratdparudra Caritramu, which depicts the fortress of Kakatiya 
Warangal as possessing 77 bastions, each 4 guarded by the man in charge of one of the kingdom's 77 
territorial divisions (Wagoner 1992: 17-18).”° The association between Warangal city and the Kakatiya 
dynasty was so strong in Andhra culture that the Kakatiyas were generally referred to in later times as the 
kings of Warangal rather than by their dynastic label.”* Since Kakatiya times, the importance of Warangal in 
regional affairs had steadily declined. So, even more than residents of other places in Telangana, the people 
of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Warangal must have looked back at the Kakatiya period with nostalgia. 
Hence, from a situation immediately after the fall of the Kakatiyas, when upstart chiefs represented 
themselves as successors to the Kakatiya legacy of greatness, we have now reached a stage where the 
Kakatiyas were viewed as exemplars of the Golden Age past. 


Memories of the Kakatiyas continued to be preserved and transmitted in Warangal up until the early 
colonial period, when a number of historical traditions were collected under the auspices of Colin 
Mackenzie. Mackenzie began his project of gathering information on South India's past in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century while he was surveying the area of Mysore and its adjoining territories.” Although 
his official work was cartographic, Mackenzie believed that the mapping of the physical world of South 
India needed to be supplemented by a similar mapping of its social universe. In 1796 the Telugu brahman 
Kaveli Venkata Boria became his chief assistant in the massive endeavor of collecting every conceivable type 
of data that might provide historical insights, including literary texts, inscriptions, oral accounts, and 
artifacts. Upon Boria's death in 1803, his brother Lakshmayya took over the supervision of a growing Indian 
staff, who scoured the countryside in their search for material until 1817, when Mackenzie left South India. 
As early as 1794, one rendition of Kakatiya history was passed on to Mackenzie by an English officer 
encamped near Warangal.”* He received another written account from Hyderabad in 1798 (Johnston n.d.: 
73). A third version was derived from an oral narrative collected by one of Mackenzie's assistants from an 
aged brahman living in Hanumakonda.” Histories of the Kakatiyas, although not unknown elsewhere, thus 
seem to have been most prevalent in the vicinity of their former capital. 


With one minor exception,” the various accounts of the Kakatiyas preserved in the Mackenzie Collections 
closely resemble the more lengthy narratives found in two Telugu literary texts, the Pratdparudra Caritramu 
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and the Siddhésvara Caritramu.”° Internal evidence in these two texts suggests that they were both composed 
in the vicinity of Warangal.”’ The Pratdparudra Caritramu is presumably the earlier of the two, since the 
Siddhésvara Caritramu explicitly cites its author Ekamranatha as a source and closely follows its story line 
(Lakshmiranjanam 1960: ii—iii). How the meaning of the Kakatiyas was construed in this extended 
Telangana version of the past is the focus of the next section. 


Prataparudra Caritramu, a Telangana Chronicle 


The Text and Its History 


The Pratdparudra Caritramu is an unusual text. The fact that it is written in the regional language of Andhra, 
Telugu, sets it apart from the Sanskrit genre of historical biography known as carita, although both carita 
and caritramu mean the same thing: the deeds or life of someone. Biographies of kings written in Sanskrit 
were typically composed by court poets about their living patrons. This is true of the famous biography of 
the king Harsha (Bana's Harsa Carita), who lived in North India during the early seventh century, and also of 
the eleventh-century biography of Vikramaditya VI, the Kalyani Chalukya king (Bilhana's Vikramankadéva 
Carita). In contrast, Ekamranatha was probably not a court poet since he does not acknowledge any patron, 
nor was his hero still alive. The title of his work is also misleading: although labeled as “The Life of 
Prataparudra,” about half of the Prataparudra Caritramu deals with Prataparudra's predecessors. Not only is 
the Pratdparudra Caritramu a distinctly non-Sanskritic type of work, but it is most probably the first 
historical biography in Telugu (Lakshmiranjanam 1974: 164-65; Ramachandra Rao 1984: 4). Its 
unsophisticated language further differentiates it from the bulk of medieval Telugu literature. 


The work can be divided into three main segments, with each successive section progressively more detailed 
in its discussion of the various individuals. First is an elaborate genealogy of the dynasty's beginnings, 
traced all the way back through Parikshit and the Mahabharata heroes as far as the moon (eleven pages). 
Several legendary local kings are also incorporated into the family's past. The most important of these was 
Madhavavarman. By winning the goddess Padmakshi's favor, Madhavavarman ensured the good fortune of 
his descendants and the success of the Kakatiya dynasty. In the second part of the Prataparudra Caritramu, 
we find an account of the “historic” Kakatiya rulers prior to Prataparudra (twenty-three pages). 
Considerable emphasis is placed on Prola II (r. 1116-1157). The text attributes the founding of Warangal to 
him and explains why the city is called “One-rock” (Orugallu in Telugu, Ekashilanagara in Sanskrit). The 
name comes from a magical linga that was found buried, a so-called touchstone (parusa-védi, from Sanskrit 
sparsa-védhi) that could turn any base metal into gold. Rather than trying to move the touchstone linga, 
Prola had a new town built around it which became the capital in place of the adjacent Hanumakonda. 


The last portion of the text is devoted to the life of Prataparudra (36 pages). The final 11 pages cover 
Prataparudra's prolonged conflict with the sultanate of Delhi and his ultimate defeat at its hands. 
Interspersed in the second and third sections of the work are several stories that have no relation to the 
main plot. These stories are religious in theme, extolling the virtues of devotion to Shaivism. The work as a 
whole is not a consistent, tightly woven narrative. On first reading, especially, it strikes one as unfocused 
and full of abrupt transitions. Only when we get to the last segment on Prataparudra does the narrative 
settle down and achieve consistency. 


We know frustratingly little about the conditions under which the Prataéparudra Caritramu was produced, 
including its date of composition. In fact, we cannot even state with absolute certainty that the existing text 
was composed entirely at one time by a single author, although the coherency of style would suggest so. The 
lack of a fixed date for the chronicle's compilation prevents us from placing this historical construct ina 
clear time framework. The modern editors of the Prataparudra Caritramu and its verse rendition, the 
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Siddhésvara Caritramu, have tried to determine their dates using two methods (Lakshmiranjanam 1960: iii- 
vi; Ramachandra Rao 1984: 6-12). One approach is to date these texts relative to each other and to two 4 
presumably later works.”® According to this line of reasoning, the Prataparudra Caritramu is the earlier and 
was composed prior to 1600. The other method for determining the date is through the Pratadparudra 
Caritramu references to historic figures. Individuals who lived as late as the mid sixteenth century are 
mentioned in the text. But there are no allusions to the most famous Vijayanagara king, Krishnadeva Raya. 
On the grounds that such an eminent person would never have been ignored by the author, Ramachandra 
Rao places the Pratadparudra Caritramu's composition shortly before Krishnadeva Raya's reign (1509-1529 
C.E.), which would date the text sometime between ca. 1490 and 1510. Lakshmiranjanam is less decisive, 
giving the first half of the sixteenth century as the probable era of its creation. 


An analysis of the anachronistic geopolitical worldview in the text also reveals that it was composed in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, as suggested by Ramachandra Rao and Lakshmiranjanam. Historical 
anachronisms have often been regarded in the past as grounds for discrediting the validity of a 
historiographic work. In today's climate, with its greater sensitivity to the constructed nature of historical 
narrative and the diversity of historical consciousness, anachronisms can be viewed as central toa 
decipherment of the social context of historical writings. This is because scholars no longer believe that 
alterations in social memory of the past occur at random. To make the past more meaningful to the present 
—partly so that it can act as a paradigm for future action—historical memories are often changed to make 
sense within the present society. In the words of a recent work: “The natural tendency of social memory is 
to suppress what is not meaningful or intuitively satisfying in the collective memories of the past and 
interpolate or substitute what seems more appropriate or more in keeping with their particular conception 
of the world” (Fentress and Wickham 1992: 58). The inclusion of anachronisms, as with other types of 
transformations, is a logical attempt to order the social universe, in this view, not a manifestation of 
disorderly or irrational thought processes. Anachronisms are an especially clear illustration of the effort to 
bridge gaps between the present and the past, to create greater continuity between them. As such, 
anachronisms are a flag marking the areas of most acute concern to the later society. “It is the deformed 
aspects of the past, then, that hold the greatest interest for us, since they point most clearly to the issues 
that medieval authors and audiences sensed as problematic,” says Gabrielle Spiegel about medieval French 
historiography (1993: 106). 


The most glaring of the historical “errors” in the Prataparudra Caritramu is the repeated motif of a Kakatiya 
alliance with the Vijayanagara kings.” This is manifestly impossible since it was not until after the fall of the 
Kakatiyas in 1323 that the Vijayanagara kingdom was established, most probably a few years later than the 
conventional date of 1336 that is usually put forth for the founding of the Vijayanagara capital (Kulke 1985: 
126). In the Pratdparudra Caritramu's version of the past, good relations between the Kakatiyas and 
Vijayanagara were initiated by a marriage exchange generations before the conflict with the Delhi sultanate 
began. Kakatiya Prataparudra is also said to have visited Vijayanagara city during his conquest of the four 
quarters in the early part of his reign. Vijayanagara's most consequential role in the Prataparudra Caritramu, 
however, consists of its loyal L military aid to Prataparudra in the prolonged hostilities against the Delhi 
sultanate. Four main periods of conflict are narrated in the account, during each of which the Vijayanagara 
king deploys his army in defense of Warangal's northeastern sector. On every occasion the primary 
opponent of Vijayanagara is the ruler known as the Lord of Cuttack, who is one of the Delhi sultan's main 
allies. This is another anachronism. Although the Orissa town Cuttack became an important political center 
under the Eastern Gangas of the twelfth century, the Eastern Gangas were never major contenders for power 
against the Kakatiyas (Ramachandra Rao 1976: 30 and 75). But the subsequent Orissa dynasty of the 
Suryavamshi Gajapatis, who were also based in Cuttack, did pose a serious threat to Vijayanagara control of 
southern Andhra in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
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A further intimation that the geopolitical perspective of the Pratdparudra Caritramu is much later than the 
fourteenth-century events it purports to describe comes from its division of the Muslim enemy into two 
segments. On the one hand, the chronicle presents the Delhi sultan, whose army repeatedly confronts 
Prataparudra's main forces to the north of Warangal. But it also specifies a second Muslim army, which 
belonged to the (Turkic) Western king who naturally attacks Warangal from a westerly direction and against 
whom the subordinate Kakatiya contingents (led by the Padmanayakas) are dispatched over and over again. 
Until the establishment of the Bahmani sultanate to the west of Andhra in 1347, however, there was no 
separate Muslim polity in the Deccan. 


If the actual protagonists of the fourteenth-century conflict, the Kakatiyas and the Delhi sultanate, are 
eliminated from the picture, three actors remain in the chronicle's geopolitical struggle: the Orissa polity in 
the northeast, a western Deccan polity, and Vijayanagara to the south. This is a fairly accurate picture of the 
balance of power within the Deccan from about the mid fifteenth century to the mid sixteenth century, the 
approximate parameters of Gajapati expansion outside of Orissa. The true situation was even more complex, 
for the Bahmani sultanate had splintered into several autonomous polities by the early sixteenth century 
(Sherwani 1973a: 194-201). But enmity between the Gajapatis, Vijayanagara, and the various Deccan 
sultanates was fierce in the hundred years or so from 1450 onward. The second half of the fifteenth century 
was an especially intense era of strife in the Deccan, exacerbated by internal contests over succession to the 
thrones in each area. One consequence of the prolonged violence was a significant decline in inscriptional 
production. As noted in chapter 1, the time span from 1325 to 1499 (Period 3) yields the smallest quantity of 
inscriptions of any of the four periods from 1000 to 1650 c.E. The drop in numbers was especially acute from 
14,50 to 1500. In contrast, the Kakatiya period extending from 1175 through 1324 had the highest level of 
epigraphic production. 


The worldview we observe in the Pratdparudra Caritramu consists of a double vision. That is, the 
Pratdparudra Caritramu collapses two sets of conflicts by superimposing a scenario from ca. 1500 onto the 
events of ca. 1320. The struggle between the Vijayanagara kingdom of the southern peninsula, the Gajapati 
dynasty of the northeastern peninsula, and the Muslim power(s) in the western part of the peninsula, which 
is such a major theme in the last pages of the text, is indeed anachronistic and therefore inaccurate as a 
description of the late Kakatiya period. . But the conflation of two time periods, and two different 
conflicts, was not a result of faulty memory but an active attempt to situate the events of the early 
fourteenth century in meaningful terms. This anachronism reveals to us that major military struggles in the 
Deccan, such as those during the collapse of the Kakatiya kingdom, could not be understood at the time the 
Pratdparudra Caritramu was composed without recourse to a conception of a tripartite geopolitical 
configuration that included the Vijayanagara and Orissa polities. It is therefore unlikely that the work was 
composed much later than the mid sixteenth century, since dramatic changes in the peninsula's balance of 
power occurred subsequently. 
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The Padmanayaka Heroes 


Although we can be fairly confident in situating the Pratdparudra Caritramu's production in Warangal during 
the sixteenth century, the text is silent on the reasons for its creation and the nature of its audience, 
unusually so in fact. Most Telugu literature of the period was composed either by a temple poet, who 
proclaims the greatness of his deity in the work, or by a court poet (Narayana Rao 1992). Court poets not 
only identify the patron and his family but generally also provide details concerning their own ancestry. The 
Pratdparudra Caritramu's Ekamranatha fits neither mold. He is unlike a court poet in having no named 
patron and in omitting a personal genealogy. Nor does his composition resemble a temple poet's, for there 
is no effort to eulogize a specific god or goddess. All we have left is indirect evidence, in determining who 
might have supported or appreciated Ekamranatha's literary efforts. Although the text does not specifically 
name a patron, it did have an audience that was ultimately responsible for its transmission and preservation 
up until the present. We can assume that the Pratdparudra Caritramu was designed to please this audience, 
who therefore shaped the final form of the chronicle.” The contents suggest a possible source of patronage, 
in other words, even though nothing is made explicit. I believe the text was aimed at the Padmanayakas, a 
social group that is consistently cast in a positive light in the text's final pages. 


The Padmanayakas are first introduced into the narrative soon after two calamitous events. Some evil 
ndyakas residing in the capital had plotted to steal the touchstone linga—literally the source of the 
kingdom's fortune—and attacked the temple in which it was housed. Only Prataparudra's quick action, and 
his use of the divine sword and shield granted to Madhavavarman in order to kill the miscreants, saved the 
kingdom from this terrible offense. The next evening, another group of wicked ndyakas stabbed a brahman 
and stole all his household valuables. Hearing about the seriously hurt brahman, the king feared he would 
incur the sin of killing a brahman (for whatever happens in his realm is ultimately the king's responsibility). 
But the virtuous wife of the wounded brahman pleaded with the goddess Lakshmi and was able to get her 
husband restored to health (Ramachandra Rao 1984: 38). 


Faced with these dire threats to the well-being of his kingdom, Prataparudra summons the members of his 
court and says: 


Because King Ganapati conferred ndyaka status on people of diverse castes, today there are many 
types of leaders. There must be a better strategy than this. But brahmans 4 are not meant to be 
ndyakas and others are not worthy. The Padmanayakas—rich in honor, exceedingly trustworthy, 
embued with discernment, like an ocean in profundity, very judicious, afraid of sin, acting in the 
lord's best interests—are respectable stidras. They are suited for leadership!” When the assembled 
courtiers heard these words of Prataparudra, they praised him highly for his political acumen and 
said: “We fully agree. You should make it so.” 


Prataparudra summoned the Padmanayakas, greeted them, and declared their worthiness for 
leadership. He appointed one man to each bastion [kottadamu] and, so that they would possess all 
the (appropriate) signs (of their status), gave them wealth, gold, vehicles, palanquins, Chinese 
porcelains, and Chinese silks. In addition, he gave them umbrellas, fly whisks, processional 
banners, and insignia [biruda] commemorating their heroic deeds. Rewarding the 77 men of the 77 
Padmanayaka clans in this manner, Prataparudra had 77 bastions made in the stone wall of 
Ekashilanagara [Warangal]. He appointed their relatives as assistant ndyakas and had bastions 
built for them as well. Furthermore, Prataparudra distributed one portion of his kingdom among 
these 77 nayakas. Another portion was allotted to the relatives, one to his own standing army, and 
one to the brahmans. The remainder of the kingdom was assigned to his treasury. (Ramachandra 
Rao 1984: 39) 
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In this episode, we learn that the composition of the ndyaka class was consciously altered by Prataparudra. 
During his predecessor Ganapati's rule, ndyakas had been appointed from a number of different social 
categories, due to an incident narrated earlier in the text, in which Ganapati tried to commission a brahman 
as a nayaka. But the brahman declined with the words, “The way of a warrior (ksdtra-dharma) is not fitting 
for me.” Ganapati then selected his nayaka leaders from a variety of nonbrahman groups instead. In the 
process, he earned the epithet “hero of the diverse assembly” (ndnd-mandalikara-ganda; Ramachandra Rao 
1984: 34). Because Ganapati's decision had not proved wise in the long run, Prataparudra had to find more 
satisfactory candidates for the trusted post of ndyaka. These are the so-called Padmanayakas, to whom the 
security of the capital was now handed over. 


The Padmanayakas resurface in the last pages of the text, as staunch defenders of Warangal against the 
recurring assaults by sultanate armies. In three consecutive attacks, the Padmanayakas are successful in 
protecting the western approaches to the capital. At this point the disgruntled former ndyakas, who had lost 
their positions to the Padmanayakas, decide to avenge the shame of their dismissal by Prataparudra. They 
accept a bribe of 50 lakh gold coins from the commander-in-chief of the sultanate forces, Ulugh Knan—25 
lakhs in advance and the remainder to be paid at a later date. The former ndyakas of various castes then 
return to Warangal, where they beseech Prataparudra to give them another chance in battle. He consents 
and assigns a large contingent of infantry to their command (Ramachandra Rao 1984: 59-62). 


In the ensuing battle, the Padmanayakas are sent forth as usual to do battle against a subsidiary contingent 
of the Muslim forces. But the former ndyakas accompany Prataparudra and his standing army in combat 
against the main army of the sultanate. These ndyakas of various castes fight for a short while, then retreat 
to the rear. Seeing this, the Kakatiya contingent led by the warrior Terala Bhoju Reddi also leaves the 
battlefield under the mistaken notion that a general retreat has been called. The remaining Kakatiya forces 
fight valiantly but are inevitably L overwhelmed now that they are so vastly outnumbered. Several allied 
kings perish on the battlefield and Prataparudra is himself captured while mounted on an elephant 
(Ramachandra Rao 1984: 63). 


At nightfall the treacherous former ndyakas demand payment of the remaining 25 lakh gold coins in their 
bribe from Ulugh Khan. The victorious Ulugh Khan refuses and taunts them instead, saying that they should 
return the 25 lakhs he had already paid them. Apparently feeling responsible for the conduct of his former 
subordinates, the captive Prataparudra then reimburses Ulugh Khan for the amount he had already 
dispensed to the nayakas of various castes. This noble gesture shames the former ndyakas, who vow to 
secure the release of Prataparudra. They intercept the army that is taking Prataparudra to Delhi and fight 
furiously for six hours, inflicting many casualties on the sultanate forces. Eventually, however, they are 
completely annihilated. The Padmanayakas and other surviving members of the Kakatiya alliance also rally 
in an effort to free Prataparudra. Although they kill the sultanate's main ally, the Lord of Cuttack, and slay 
many of the sultanate soldiers, Prataparudra has already been sent on to Delhi secretly (Ramachandra Rao 
1984: 63-66). 


Meanwhile, the sultan greets Prataparudra in Delhi and soon gives him permission to leave. Prataparudra 
goes first to the holy city Kashi, where he bathes in the Ganga River, worships the deity Vishveshvara, and 
distributes many alms. Upon his return to Andhra, Prataparudra summons his warriors and friends. He 
rewards them appropriately for their service, arranging marriages and distributing money from the 
treasury. To the Padmanayakas, Prataparudra entrusts an important charge. He orders: “You have served 
your master on the lion throne loyally. Now become independent and continue on as the kings and chiefs of 
the countries given to you!” (Ramachandra Rao 1984: 69). Released from their oath of allegiance to the 
Kakatiyas, the Padmanayakas go back to their various localities. They manage on their own, some becoming 
kings and others becoming subordinates of the Gajapati or Vijayanagara kings. Prataparudra dies soon 
thereafter. 
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Of all the different warrior groups who appear in the Pratdparudra Caritramu account of the Kakatiya 
kingdom's last days, the Padmanayakas are portrayed most favorably. Their stellar qualities are highlighted 
through the dramatic contrast drawn between their faithfulness to the Kakatiya cause down to the bitter end 
and the betrayal of the Kakatiyas by the former ndyakas. The Padmanayakas do everything in their power to 
secure victory for their side but are undermined by the treachery of the other ndyakas, who are directly 
responsible for the capture of Prataparudra and, ultimately, the collapse of the kingdom. Because of their 
loyalty, Prataparudra publicly rewards the Padmanayakas in his last days. He does more than acknowledge 
their service by rewarding them financially for their help. He also confers the status of king on his 
Padmanayaka subordinates when he commands them to disperse and become the lords of their assigned 
territories. Having amply demonstrated their worthy attributes, the Padmanayakas are henceforth 
authorized to exercise independent power. 


Identity of the Padmanayakas 


We are now in a position to grasp the significance of the Prataparudra Caritramu version of the past for later 
generations. In effect, the chronicle constitutes a charter L of legitimacy for certain Telugu warriors of 
subsequent times. The last great Telugu dynasty, according to this work, had elevated the Padmanayakas to 
the position of leaders in their own right. In the absence of any other royal authority, this Kakatiya 
sanctioning of kingship continued to be valid into the sixteenth century. The importance accorded to the 
Padmanayakas in the final few pages of the chronicle suggests that claimants to this status were the ones 
who transmitted the text. 


But which of the many warrior lineages of post-Kakatiya Andhra was included in the rubric Padmanayaka? 
The earliest epigraphic occurrences of the designation Padmanayaka are later than the likely date of 
composition of Pratdparudra Caritramu. The first example comes from approximately 1586 C.E. (NDI Darsi 
73), and another eight individuals figuring in inscriptions bear the label between that time and 16 £0," The 
people called Padmanayakas in these inscriptions generally either issued their records in Telangana or came 
from Telangana to the localities where the inscriptions are situated. But the epigraphic Padmanayakas do 
not share the same clan affiliations. In some inscriptions, a person who calls himself a Padmanayaka also 
states that his clan (gotra) name was Vipparla.” In other cases, the clan of the Padmanayaka man is given as 
Inigela (NDI Darsi 73) or Recherla (NDI Atmakur 3). The slim epigraphic evidence suggests that 
Padmanayaka was a social classification found among warriors of Telangana origin who were members of 
several different lineages and clans. 


Twentieth-century historians have identified the Padmanayakas of the Pratdparudra Caritramu as Velamas, 
the name of an important landowning caste-cluster in modern Andhra (e.g., Parabrahma Sastry 1978: 164— 
66). The primary reason for this equation of Padmanayakas with Velamas is the evidence of the Velugddivari 
Vamsavali, “the family history of the Velugotis.” The text as it now exists, collected in the early nineteenth 
century by Colin Mackenzie's assistants, represents the historical traditions of the chiefs of Venkatagiri, a 
major town in modern Nellore District (Venkataramanayya 1939). Before moving to Venkatagiri, the family 
had resided in the town of Velugodu in Kurnool District, from which the lineage name was derived. Because 
the vamsdvali is a collection of stylistically disparate verses arranged in chronological order by generation, it 
was probably composed over a long period by different family bards (Venkataramanayya 1939: 1; 
Somasekhara Sarma 1948: 11). While portions of it may date back as far as the fourteenth century, we should 
not treat it as contemporary to the events it relates. 


The family genealogy laid out in the Velugotivari Vamsavali begins with the eponymous ancestor Chevvi 
Reddi, who is the first to assume the lineage name Recherla and is said to have attracted the attention of 
Kakatiya Ganapati and been raised to warrior status. The main warrior of the next generation was 
Prasaditya, who allegedly served under the successive Kakatiya monarchs Ganapati, Rudramadevi, and 
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Prataparudra as one of their 77 ndyakas and earned a great many honorific titles in the process 
(Venkataramanayya 1939: 2—4). When we reach the sixth generation, we arrive at the figure of Anapota 
Nayaka, the first in the genealogy whose existence can be verified through epigraphic sources. This is the 
same Anapota Nayaka who defeated the Musunuri chief Kapaya Nayaka around 1367 and succeeded him as 
paramount lord of central Telangana. It was Anapota Nayaka and his brother who, according to Velugoti 
family tradition, established |, the forts of Devarakonda and Rachakonda in Nalgonda District, the main 
centers of the Recherla Nayaka chiefs. The Velugotis are represented in the vamsdvali as a junior branch of 
the Recherla clan, a branch that originated in the sixteenth generation of descent from the founder Chewvi 
Reddi (Rama Row 1875: 19, 29). Aside from belonging to the Recherla gétra, the Velugoti family also 
belonged to the larger Padmanayaka kula grouping and the even broader Velama vamsa (Venkataramanayya 
1939: 5). 


The Velugotivari Vamsdvali therefore defines the Padmanayakas as a subset of the larger Velama group. 
Because the later Velugoti family claim descent from the Recherla chiefs of Rachakonda and Devarakonda, 
modern historians have consistently used the term Velama in describing the Recherla Nayakas of 
fourteenth-and fifteenth-century Telangana. If Anapota Nayaka and his Recherla kinsmen were Velamas, 
then they must also have been Padmanayakas, following this line of reasoning. The Padmanayakas of the 
Pratdparudra Caritramu can therefore be identified as Anapota Nayaka's immediate ancestors.’ In brief, 
modern historians have unquestioningly accepted the Velugoti conception of themselves as descended from 
worthy warriors of the Kakatiya period. The problem with this formulation is that neither Velama nor 
Padmanayaka were meaningful terms for Telugu warriors of the thirteenth of fourteenth centuries. 


I argue in chapter 2 that even names now widely understood to be caste labels, like reddi and setti, should be 
viewed not as denoting closed kin categories in the Kakatiya period but rather as open occupational classes. 
It is all too easy to project the castes of modern ethnography back into the medieval period on the basis of 
resemblances in terminology. In the case of the Velamas, however, even this excuse does not stand because 
the name Velama appears only once in source material from Kakatiya Andhra. On that occasion it identifies a 
collective body, the Thousand Velamas, who act in concert with collectives of weavers and herders in 
assessing religious levies on their own communities (HAS 13.26). Here the Thousand Velamas represent an 
organization of agriculturists, not a hereditarily circumscribed set of people.** Nor did the chiefs of 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Telangana who are referred to as Velama today ever use that designation 
themselves. The critical social affiliation in the inscriptions of Anapota Nayaka and his direct descendants 
was membership in the Recherla clan. The earliest post-Kakatiya occurrence of Velama in an inscription 
dates from mid-sixteenth-century Nellore District (NDI Nellore 112), shortly before we get the first 
epigraphic reference to Padmanayaka. The Velama situation is thus a particularly apt illustration of my 
earlier point that the social divisions of modern-day Andhra developed very late in its history, certainly well 
after the Kakatiya period. 


Twentieth-century Andhra historians have been as anachronistic in their writing of history as the composer 
of Prataparudra Caritramu—both viewing the past through the lens of the present. For while Velamas and 
Padmanayakas were clearly not existing social categories in Kakatiya Andhra, they do emerge subsequently. 
Originally, however, Velama and Padmanayaka were not synonymous, for a Telangana record of 1613 (IAP- 
K.48) dubs one man a Padmanayaka while ascribing Velama clan status to another. Padmanayakas and 
Velamas are listed as separate stidra communities in the Bhimésvara Puranamu (Somasekhara Sarma 1948: 
50n.2 4 and 528).”° Nor does the sixteenth-century Pratdparudra Caritramu ever use the name Velama for 
the Padmanayakas in its narrative. Thus it was not until at least the seventeenth century that the 
Padmanayaka label was appropriated by people who also called themselves Velamas. 


In short, Padmanayaka was a social identity that appeared only two or more centuries after the fall of 
Warangal in 1323. It must have been closely associated with the Kakatiyas from the beginning and, as such, 
it connoted martial valor, loyalty, and the sanction to rule. These positive attributes were so appealing that 
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Padmanayaka status was adopted by disparate warrior lineages from Telangana who had, up until this time, 
for the most part only identified themselves in terms of their lineage and/or clan affiliations. In this 
manner, a specific construction of Andhra's past (that is, a “history” of the Kakatiyas that included 
Padmanayaka warriors) generated a new social reality in the form of the community of Padmanayakas. Thus 
historical memories are not only shaped by present conditions but also themselves shape the contours of 
the future. As larger social groupings gradually developed from the sixteenth century onward, some 
warriors of Telangana origin, including the prominent Velugoti family of the Recherla clan, became 
classified broadly as Velamas. One of their late traditions says that Padmanayakas were formerly just 
agriculturalists (kdpus), then became Velamas, and were finally transformed into Padmanayakas because of 
their military service for Kakatiyas (Subba Rao 1930-31). In this last stage of development, therefore, the 
meaning of Padmanayaka was absorbed into the social identity of the Velama and eventually became 
established as historical truth. Earlier, however, Padmanayaka was a status that could be claimed by 
Telangana warriors of different backgrounds. 


To return to the main topic of this section—the question of the audience of Pratdparudra Caritramu—we can 
conclude that it was an amorphous group of Telangana warriors who cannot be equated with any modern 
community. By self-definition the Padmanayakas were a social unit whose boundaries were determined by 
alleged past association with the Kakatiyas. As my discussion in chapter 4 demonstrated, the structure of 
Kakatiya polity changed considerably during the reigns of the last two rulers. From an initial reliance on 
loose alliances with entrenched aristocratic families, the Kakatiya state under Rudramadevi and 
Prataparudra instead established direct relations with large numbers of nonaristocratic warriors. Through 
their military service to the late Kakatiya rulers, many previously obscure fighting men attained positions of 
power and respect for the first time. While it is unlikely that many, if indeed any, of the post-Kakatiya 
Telugu warrior lineages actually originated with Prataparudra, it is evident that Prataparudra was 
remembered in later times as the legitimator of Telugu warriors as a class. The roots of post-Kakatiya 
Andhra society, dominated by stidra warriors ensconced in local fortresses, were thought to lie in 
Prataparudra's reign. Hence, the identity of Padmanayaka was appropriated by a variety of individuals and 
families in late medieval times, who sought to establish a historical link with Kakatiya royalty. 


Because the Kakatiyas came to symbolize the very origins of the Telugu warrior class, political elites 
continued to allege prior affiliation with the Kakatiyas well into the era of British colonial rule. In addition to 
the Velugotis, other Velama lords of Bobbili, Pithapuram, and Jatpole traced their antecedents to the 
Kakatiya 4 period (Parabrahma Sastry 1978: 166). This was true as well of the chiefs of Paloncha in 
Khammam District and the Vipparla family of Nuzvid (Richards 1975: 33). The Damarla chiefs of southern 
Andhra contributed a genealogy to the early-nineteenth-century Mackenzie Collection which similarly 
asserts that an ancestor served Kakatiya Prataparudra (Mack. Transl. 7.49), a very unlikely scenario given 
that the Damarlas hardly figure in historical sources prior to the beginning of the early seventeenth century. 


Another example demonstrates that even Telugu warriors who did not claim Padmanayaka status were 
familiar with Telangana historical traditions relevant to the Kakatiyas. In the early twentieth century, the 
ruling family of Bastar, a former princely state in what is now Madhya Pradesh, still proudly asserted their 
descent from the Kakatiya royal dynasty. We can trace this allegation of Kakatiya descent as far back as 1703, 
when an inscription containing the family genealogy was issued (Lal 1907-8: 164-66). It names the 
successive heads of the family continuously from Annamaraja, supposedly the brother of Kakatiya 
Prataparudra. Annamaraja presumably fled the destruction of the Kakatiya kingdom to resettle in Bastar, 
just north of Telangana across the Godavari River. Again this is unlikely, for only eight generations are listed 
between Annamaraja and the ruling prince of 1703, a thin genealogy for a purported descent line spanning 
close to four centuries. But an individual by the name of Annamadeva does figure in the Pratdparudra 
Caritramu as Prataparudra's brother. He is said to have left Warangal for the northeast after anointing 
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Prataparudra's son as king. Thus, the founder of the family fortunes in Bastar may very well have been a 
Telugu warrior from Telangana who was familiar with the prevalent legends about the Kakatiyas.”° 


In many ways Andhra social memories of Prataparudra can be compared to medieval European memories of 
the king Charlemagne. In twelfth- and thirteenth-century western Europe, Charlemagne was similarly 
regarded as the originator of a wide variety of medieval political and religious structures. Just as the name of 
Prataparudra continued to surface in a multitude of contexts, so too did Charlemagne “soon become a 
symbol, a legitimation device for all sorts of subsequent activities” (Fentress and Wickham 1992: 171). 
Memories of the military conflicts during Charlemagne's reign were transformed to better agree with later 
conceptions of the world. Thus, in the age of the Crusades, Charlemagne was remembered as having fought 
the Saracens at the battle of Roncevaux (commemorated in The Song of Roland), whereas earlier chronicles 
from the ninth century tell us that his enemies on this occasion were the Basques (Fentress and Wickham 
1992: 58-59). The substitution of the Saracens for the Basques can be compared to the imposition of a later 
geopolitical framework on Kakatiya history in the Pratdparudra Caritramu. 


In another parallel, the concentration on Charlemagne in European social memory largely blotted out 
remembrances of earlier kings—Charlemagne's own Carolingian ancestors as well as Clovis and other 
Merovingian kings (Fentress and Wickham 1992: 156—57). Prataparudra likewise dominates Andhra social 
memory to the detriment of his grandfather Ganapati, a far more likely candidate for acclamation. For 
Telugu warriors of later centuries, it was Prataparudra, and not Ganapati, who stood at the center of the 
dramatic change that had refashioned subsequent society. Prataparudra was credited with the elevation of 
humble fighters 4 to a higher status and with the consequent later dominance of stidra warrior elites. 
Furthermore, during his reign Muslim military strength first became a reality for Andhra, which irrevocably 
altered the political landscape of the region. The contemporary world could be said to have begun with 
Prataparudra, from the perspective of later centuries. This is Prataparudra's meaning for subsequent 
generations of warriors. In turn, the circulation of historical constructions leading back to Prataparudra 
united warriors of Telangana origin, who now held in common a view of their own past. 


The Vijayanagara Connection 


Vijayanagara Rule in Andhra 


A world without the Vijayanagara presence was clearly inconceivable to the sixteenth-century composer of 
the Pratadparudra Caritramu. Since the past only has meaning for the present if the two resemble each other, 
the past is often represented as a replica of the present in historical memories (Spiegel 1993: 105). And so 
the Pratdparudra Caritramu casts the Vijayanagara kingdom as a central actor on the stage of the fourteenth 
century. While portions of Andhra had indeed come under the sway of Vijayanagara since the mid fourteenth 
century, Vijayanagara's position there was seriously undermined by the expansion of the Gajapati dynasty 
during the second half of the fifteenth century. It was further damaged when Saluva Narasimha, the main 
Vijayanagara general in Andhra in the 1480s, turned his energies to the usurpation of the Vijayanagara 
throne. Narasa Nayaka, another Vijayanagara general whose military activities in Andhra led him to fame, 
succeeded to the throne in 1491 but had to spend the remainder of the decade consolidating his power both 
in the capital and in the Tamil region. Large portions of coastal Andhra, including the principal Vijayanagara 
fort Udayagiri, hence remained in Gajapati hands. 


Vijayanagara reestablished its ascendancy in southern Andhra under the great king Krishnadeva Raya. He 
launched a sustained campaign against the Gajapatis from 1513 to 1519, recapturing Udayagiri and 
Kondavidu in the process. Krishnadeva Raya's army pressed as far northeast as Cuttack, the Gajapati capital 
in Orissa. The treaty signed subsequently confirmed Vijayanagara hegemony over Andhra south of the 
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Krishna River. Southern Andhra remained firmly under Vijayanagara authority for the next few decades. 
Vijayanagara's chief rival in Andhra was now the Qutb Shah state, a product of the Bahmani sultanate's 
disintegration. From their center in Golkonda at the western edge of Telangana, the Qutb Shahs gradually 
reduced Gajapati influence in both the interior and coastal sectors of northern Andhra. By the 1530s, the 
Qutb Shahs were entrenched in the central Telangana district of Nalgonda and had made inroads into the 
Vengi area, pushing the Gajapatis north of the Godavari River. 


Vijayanagara thus achieved its largest territorial extent within Andhra during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. That this was the apex of Vijayanagara influence and power is corroborated by epigraphic 
distributions. Beginning in the mid fourteenth century (IAP-C 2.5 from 1347 C.E.), inscriptions that 
acknowledged 1, Vijayanagara overlordship appear with fair regularity for the next 100 years. After a lull 
during the late fifteenth century, when the overall number of inscriptions issued in the region drops 
precipitously, there is a sharp increase from Krishnadeva Raya's reign in the early sixteenth century onward 
until the late 1560s. Of the total of 785 Andhra records associated with Vijayanagara during the three 
centuries before 1650, 574 (72 percent) come from the 65-year period between 1500 and 1565... In other 
words, about three-quarters of all Vijayanagara-related inscriptions originated within a period that 
constituted less than one-quarter of the time span. Most of these inscriptions were issued not by the 
Vijayanagara kings themselves, but by various Telugu chiefs, warriors, and officials affiliated with 
Vijayanagara in some fashion. 


The Pratdparudra Caritramu's casting of Vijayanagara backward in time into the Kakatiya era is more 
comprehensible when we realize how many Telugu men were incorporated into the Vijayanagara network 
by the early sixteenth century. The presence of Vijayanagara was a tangible political reality for numerous 
Telugu warrior lineages, particularly in southern Andhra. With the increased assimilation of Andhra 
territory and people, the Vijayanagara court itself took on an increasingly Telugu character. That is, the 
cultural influence of Telugu language and Telugu places was far greater during the sixteenth century than 
previously. The prolonged residence in Andhra of members of the royal dynasties that usurped the 
Vijayanagara throne in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries may have contributed to this trend 
(Rama Rao 1971: 7). Under these Saluva and Tuluva kings, royal patronage of Telugu literature and Andhra 
religious sites expanded greatly. The best-known examples come from the reign of Krishnadeva Raya, who 
himself wrote a highly regarded Telugu work called Amuktamdlyada. A story contained within the 
Amuktamdlyada explains that the king was told in a divine dream while traveling in Andhra that he should 
compose a work in Telugu, the best of all languages (Narayana Rao 1995: 24). Several Telugu poets, 
including the famous Allasani Peddana, resided in the court of Krishnadeva Raya, who is popularly credited 
with the patronage of numerous other Telugu literary figures (Raju 1944: 35). 


Along with greater patronage of Telugu literature, the number of royal endowments to Andhra temples rose 
remarkably from the late fifteenth century onward. The most famous of the patronized sites is the 
Venkateshvara temple in the Tirumala-Tirupati complex, first endowed generously by Saluva Narasimha 
and then again by Krishnadeva Raya. Subordinates of the succeeding Tuluva rulers, Achyutadeva and 
Sadashiva, continued to extend patronage to this temple (Subrahmanya Sastry 1930: 35-40). Tirupati is 
somewhat exceptional, however, in being situated in a border zone where the Telugu, Tamil, and Kannada 
cultural spheres overlapped. The inter-regional character of Tirupati may explain its popularity rather than 
any specific attraction to Andhra temples. A second site, the Narasimha temple at Ahobilam, is a less 
ambiguous case, in that it had only regional appeal. Ahobilam's god Narasimha was originally a folk deity of 
tribal and pastoral groups, and one of his consorts is thought to have come from the local Chenchu tribe 
(Sontheimer 1985: 144-47). The temple was the recipient of numerous gifts from Vijayanagara political 
subordinates and was visited by the king Krishnadeva Raya himself.”*® 


The increasingly Telugu nature of Vijayanagara political culture may explain the Pratdparudra Caritramu's 
insistence on the close ties between the Kakatiya dynasty and the kings of Vijayanagara. Not only had this 
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bond been sustained over many generations, according to the chronicle, but Vijayanagara came to the aid of 
the Kakatiya kingdom at the time of its greatest need, when confronting the Delhi sultanate. The depiction 
of Vijayanagara as a steadfast Kakatiya ally suggests that Vijayanagara was regarded as akin to the 
Kakatiyas, as possessing some qualities in common with the Kakatiyas. Even those Telugu warriors who 
were not directly affiliated with Vijayanagara during the sixteenth century must have felt that Vijayanagara 
was in essence a Telugu polity. Why else would the Pratdparudra Caritramu, a work produced and transmitted 
in Telangana, portray Vijayanagara so favorably? 


The text's final episodes become more meaningful, once we understand that Vijayanagara's cooperation 
with the Kakatiyas in the chronicle resulted from the perception that Vijayanagara also was fundamentally a 
network of Telugu warriors. For in the Pratdparudra Caritramu's version of the past, the Kakatiya kingdom 
does not end immediately with the death of Prataparudra. His son Virabhadra becomes the next king. When 
the Vijayanagara king leaves Warangal to protect his own kingdom, Kakatiya Virabhadra is unable to stave 
off the sultanate armies by himself and loses some territory to them. Meanwhile, vigorous resistance by 
Vijayanagara maintains the Krishna River as the border between it and the sultanate. The sultan builds the 
city Bidar in the region during the many years of war against Vijayanagara.”” Eventually the sultan is too 
weak to continue, and having lost his capital Delhi in a rebellion, he remains in the Deccan as a tributary of 
Vijayanagara. But he is still strong enough to capture Warangal and oppress its residents. At the very end of 
the chronicle, Warangal is in Muslim hands while Vijayanagara triumphs in its paramount position 
(Ramachandra Rao 1984: 70-71). We are left with the implication that all was not totally lost, for a remnant 
of the former Kakatiya greatness lived on in Vijayanagara.”° 


In fact, Vijayanagara was not invincible. Its power collapsed dramatically after defeat in the 1565 battle of 
Talikota (or Rakshasa-Tangadi) at the hands of a confederacy of Muslim armies. The capital city was sacked 
soon thereafter, and much of the kingdom's original base in Karnataka was abandoned. The leaders of 
Vijayanagara's last dynasty, the Aravidus, retrenched as well as they could in southern Andhra and began 
using the title “sultan of Warangal,” even though Telangana was not under their control (e.g., v. 34 of EI 
16.18; v. 30 of NDI copper plate 6). This gesture can only be understood as a bid by the Aravidus to evoke the 
legacy of Andhra's last great indigenous dynasty, the Kakatiyas of Warangal, now that they too were 
exclusively operating within Andhra. The new Vijayanagara center in Penugonda (Anantapur District) soon 
came under attack from the Adil Shahs of Bijapur, a Bahmani successor state to the northwest, and the 
capital was shifted to Chandragiri in Andhra Pradesh's southernmost district, Chittoor. The Qutb Shah 
kingdom, a second polity that arose out of the earlier Bahmani sultanate, was to become an even greater 
threat to the now truncated Vijayanagara kingdom. From 1579 onward Qutb Shah armies started moving 
down the coast from Vengi, which had been seized in the 1530s, and soon gained control of the major fort of 

L, Kondavidu and other towns in Guntur District. Vijayanagara decline was temporarily halted under 
Venkata II, possibly the greatest of the Aravidu kings, who ruled from 1584 to 1614. But what was left of the 
kingdom was lost rapidly after his death. The area of Kurnool was seized by Adil Shah forces in the 1620s, 
while the Qutb Shahs made major advances down the coast during the early 1640s. By the mid sixteenth 
century, the last Vijayanagara king had to flee Andhra, all of which was now under the nominal hegemony of 
Muslim polities. 
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Migration and Transmission of Kakatiya Memories 


During the heyday of Vijayanagara influence in Andhra, Telugu inscriptions were issued in more localities of 
southern and southwestern Rayalasima than ever before. In fact, Telugu inscriptions could be found even 
beyond the confines of the modern state, whose borders were demarcated in 1956 on the basis of linguistic 
distributions.” A good number of Telugu records are found in bordering regions like Bellary District of 
Karnataka or North and South Arcot Districts in Tamil Nadu.” But they were also inscribed far to the south 
in Tiruchirappalli and Tirunelveli Districts, long-established agrarian areas of the Tamil country.” The 
cosmopolitan nature of the Vijayanagara kingdom is one reason Telugu records appeared in such far-flung 
locales. For example, Krishnadeva Raya often recorded his own benefactions in four languages (Telugu, 
Tamil, Kannada, and Sanskrit) so that they could be widely understood. But the migration of Telugu 
speakers to other linguistic areas of the Vijayanagara realm better explains the appearance of Telugu 
inscriptions outside of Andhra. 


When and how emigrants from Andhra moved to Karnataka and Tamil Nadu is unknown in most instances. 
One set of Telugu migrants to the Tamil country may have accompanied the victorious armies of the 
Vijayanagara general Kumara Kampana in his Tamil campaigns of the late fourteenth century. This explains 
the presence of the Telugu warrior Gandaragulu Marayya Nayaka in the South Arcot region of Tamil Nadu 
toward the end of the 1300s (Narayana Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam 1992: 29). But many Telugu 
émigrés seem to have moved as independent figures rather than as part of larger military movements. 
Ettapa Nayaka of Chandragiri in Chittoor District, for example, left in 1423 because of disturbed conditions 
in his home locale. Accompanying him were over a thousand people, most of whom were his soldiers and 
retainers. This war-band settled in the vicinity of Madurai for some decades. In the 1560s their descendants 
constructed Ettaiyapuram fort in Tirunelveli District (Ludden 1985: 51). A major community of peasants in 
the northern Mysore region is thought to have migrated there from Andhra in the fourteenth century (Stein 
1989: 82). Besides warrior-peasants, large numbers of Telugu artisans and merchants also emigrated over 
the centuries. The peak phase of large-scale migratory movement probably occurred between 1400 and 1550 
(Subrahmanyam 1990: 357). 


Although the exact historical circumstances are murky, the end result was a substantial movement of 
Telugu peoples into other areas. This is particularly evident in the case of Tamil Nadu. British census figures 
from the late nineteenth century reveal substantial Telugu-speaking minorities in the Tamil districts of 
Coimbatore, 4 Madurai, Salem, Tirunelveli, Chingleput, and Tiruchirappalli (Narayana Rao, Shulman, and 
Subrahmanyam 1992: 33). Telugu migrants settled primarily in areas that were elevated, dry, and often on 
black soils (Stein 1980: 394-96). The political impact of Telugu speakers on the Tamil country is best 
evidenced by the establishment of the Nayaka kingdoms of Senji, Tanjavur, and Madurai during the 1520s 
and 1530s. Nominally subservient to the Vijayanagara kings until 1565, the Telugu warrior leaders of these 
states subsequently became autonomous (Narayana Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam 1992: 38-44). It is 
likely that there was a second wave of Telugu migrants into the Tamil country in the turbulent years after 
1565 (Breckenridge 1985b: 43). The physical (and social) mobility that were prominent aspects of Kakatiya 
Andhra thus continued to characterize Telugu society long afterward. 


The Kakatiyas continue to figure in historical constructions produced by Telugu warrior émigrés of the post- 
1565 era. One such piece of historical writing is the Rayavdcakamu, a Telugu prose text composed about 1600 
in the Madurai Nayaka kingdom. Although actually written decades later, it purports to be a contemporary 
account of events in the reign of the greatest Vijayanagara king, Krishnadeva Raya (r. 1509-29). At one 
point in the Rdyavdcakamu narrative, the king inquires about the earlier history of the Deccan. He is told that 
long ago there was a war between the sultan of Delhi and Prataparudra of Warangal during which the latter 
was captured. The Rdyavdcakamu continues that when Prataparudra was brought to Delhi, the sultan's 
mother desired to see this famous king and observed him as he slept. What she saw was not a human form, 
however, but an emanation of Shiva complete with trident and drum. The next night, the sultan's mother 
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witnessed her own son as he lay asleep and realized that he, on the other hand, was an emanation of the god 
Vishnu. Since they shared this divine element, she asked that the sultan release Prataparudra and the sultan 
acceded to her request (Wagoner 1993: 122-23). 


This episode closely resembles one in the Pratdparudra Caritramu, even though the Rayavdcakamu was 
written a half century or so later and in a place distant from Telangana, as recognized by its translator, 
Phillip B. Wagoner (1993: 206). In the comparable story from the Pratdparudra Caritramu, the sultan 
recognizes Prataparudra's divinity when a third eye suddenly appears on the latter's forehead. The sultan is 
smitten with guilt at having treated a deity so badly and informs his mother. The mother requests that he 
and Prataparudra sleep next to each other on a bed, so that she might judge their relative worth. That night 
she witnesses a blaze of radiance arising from their two sleeping bodies, the physical manifestation of their 
fundamental identity as Vishnu and Shiva. The mother urges the two to resolve their differences, 
whereupon the sultan promptly frees Prataparudra and provides him with an escort home (Ramachandra 
Rao 1984: 66—67). Aside from this similarity, the Rayavadcakamu and the Prataparudra Caritramu agree that 
Prataparudra survived the journey to Delhi, contrary to other sources that allege he died on the way there.”° 


The Rdyavdcakamu's familiarity with historical traditions contained in the Pratdparudra Caritramu reveals 
that Telugu warriors shared a vision of the past in which the Kakatiyas played an important part.” Even 
Telugu warrior groups who 4, had acquired positions of power under the Vijayanagara aegis and moved 
outside of the home territory retained some historical consciousness of the Kakatiyas. For these warriors 
the Vijayanagara association was the most significant in legitimating their position, and so the vast bulk of 
the Rayavdcakamu is devoted to Krishnadeva Raya. Krishnadeva Raya was responsible, according to other 
traditions, for sending the founder of the kingdom to Madurai (Narayana Rao, Shulman, and 
Subrahmanyam 1992: 44-56; Dirks 1987: 96-106). By concentrating on Krishnadeva Raya's reign, the 
Rdyavdacakamu highlights the era of Vijayanagara's greatness, whence the Madurai Nayakas originated. 
Regardless of this difference in emphasis, the Rayavdcakamu echoes the Pratadparudra Caritramu in implying 
that the Kakatiyas were actually the lineal predecessors of the Vijayanagara kings. Only one place in the text 
reconstructs events prior to the establishment of Vijayanagara city, and it deals with the conflict between 
Kakatiya Prataparudra and the Delhi sultanate. By default, as the sole non-Muslim dynasty of earlier times 
mentioned, the Kakatiyas can only be construed as the forerunners of the Vijayanagara rulers (Wagoner 
1993: 122—2/,, 205-6). " 


Other historical writings that originated outside of Andhra are even more explicit in linking the Kakatiya 
and Vijayanagara kings. These are a set of Sanskrit traditions relating to the foundation of Vijayanagara city, 
supposedly built by the Shaiva saint Vidyaranya, who acted as the guru of the first two Vijayanagara kings of 
the Sangama dynasty, Harihara and Bukka.”’ The simplest rendition of the story is given in the Vidydranya 
Krti (Vidyaranya's Creation).”° It asserts that Harihara and Bukka were originally treasury guards at 
Warangal under Kakatiya Prataparudra, prior to their contact with Vidyaranya. After Warangal fell to the 
Delhi sultanate, the two Sangama brothers left for Kampili, near the site of the future Vijayanagara capital at 
Hampi, where they took service under the chief Ramanatha. They later tried unsuccessfully to conquer 
Ballala, the Hoysala king. Once they met Vidyaranya, however, and had the benefits of the sage's advice and 
blessings, Harihara and Bukka were finally able to defeat the Hoysalas and acquire their own territory 
(Wagoner 1993: 165-69). 


Another version of the story found in the Vidydranya Vrttanta similarly situates the Sangama brothers at the 
Kakatiya capital but omits any mention of their subsequent service at Kampili: 


In the city of Mangalanilaya there ruled a Yadava chief of the name of Sangaraya. He had five sons 
who were known by the names of Harihararaya, Kamparaya, Bukkaraya, Madapparaya and 
Muddapparaya. ... Harihara and Bukka went to the city of Orugallu [Warangal] where they entered 
into the service of its king, Prataparudra. In course of time, the Ashvapati Sultan, who was the king 
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of Delhi, having invaded Telingana, Prataparudra, the ruler of Ekashila [Warangal], was defeated 
in battle. Harihara and Bukka, who were the superintendents of his treasury, were carried away as 
prisoners to the Sultan's camp. All the sentries that were guarding the camp fled in panic one 
evening owing to the outburst of a thunder-storm. Nevertheless, Harihara and Bukka sat in 
obedience to the orders within the prison. The Sultan saw them and, being convinced of their 
uprightness, took them into his service and retained them at the court. 


At that time, the Nava Ballalas, having gathered strength, rebelled against the Sultan in Karnataka. 
The Sultan dispatched Harihara and Bukka to Karnataka at the 4 head of a large army to subdue 
the rebels; but being defeated in battle by the Ballalas, the brothers, who were exhausted, took rest 
at the foot of a tree. Harihara fell into a deep sleep. During the sleep, Revana Siddha appeared to 
him in a dream, gave him a linga of Chandramaulishvara and said, “You will have an interview 
with the yogi, Vidyaranya, the benefactor of the world. By the grace of the sage, you will obtain 
sovereignty.” (Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya 1946, 3: 10-11) 


N. Venkataramanayya used these historical traditions as the primary basis of his claim that Vijayanagara's 
first royal dynasty was Telugu in origin (Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya 1946, 1: 22—34). In his 
view, it was this actual firsthand experience with the Kakatiyas on the part of Vijayanagara's founders that 
accounted for the similarities in the administrative structures of the Kakatiya and Vijayanagara states 
(Venkataramanayya 1990: 102-11). 


The allegation that the first kings of Vijayanagara had been warriors in the service of Kakatiya Prataparudra 
is thus found in several literary sources originating in Karnataka, but all of these works continue by 
narrating the story of the capital city's founding by the sage Vidyaranya. The historicity of Vidyaranya's 
central role is seemingly corroborated by a set of early inscriptions that likewise emphasize his part in the 
establishment of the kingdom. However, many scholars now believe that these inscriptions are spurious. 
Although they purport to be products of the early fourteenth century, the records citing Vidyaranya were 
most probably fabricated in the sixteenth century at the famous Shaiva monastery (matha) in Sringeri, 
Karnataka. Hermann Kulke has pointed out that the textual traditions relating to Vidyaranya—the same 
ones in which Harihara and Bukka are said to have been Kakatiya subordinates—are similarly of late origin 
and may also have been propagated by the Sringeri matha (1985: 123-27). In the late fourteenth century, 
there was indeed a religious leader called Vidyaranya who was abbot of the matha and received many 
benefactions from the Vijayanagara kings, although he was certainly not involved in the founding of the 
capital several decades earlier. But by the early sixteenth century, royal patronage had shifted away from the 
Shaiva site of Sringeri in Karnataka to the Vaishnava center at Tirupati in Andhra. Hence, the claims of 
direct connection with Vijayanagara's origins must be construed as later attempts to bolster Sringeri's 
sagging fortunes. Kulke's argument is supported by the late date of the Vidyaranya manuscripts, which can 
be placed no earlier than 1580.” 


It is not hard to fathom why a religious institution might seek to win back royal favor through the fiction 
that one of its early abbots was the source of Vijayanagara's greatness. But the reasons why Harihara and 
Bukka were purported to have been Kakatiya subordinates are less readily apparent. The effect of this fiction 
is to supply the first kings of Vijayanagara with a respectable past history, a pedigree of military service, in 
the Andhra region. It probably resulted from a desire to directly link the state's origin with Andhra, since the 
Vijayanagara kingdom was more Telugu in personnel and culture during the sixteenth century than in 
earlier times. For Sringeri, a Shaiva site in Karnataka eclipsed by the greater popularity of Vaishnava 
establishments in Andhra, a Telugu association of some kind might have appeared politic. But to represent 
the early leader Vidyaranya as being from Andhra would have detracted from Sringeri's fame and Karnataka 
base and, in any case, the 4, institution's potential patrons were the targeted audience of the new historical 
construction.” Therefore Vidyaranya's supposed disciples (and subsequent patrons), the Vijayanagara kings 
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Harihara and Bukka, are described as having begun their military careers in Kakatiya Warangal. The extent 
to which sixteenth-century conceptions of being Telugu, even in Karnataka, revolved around an ancestral 
affiliation with the Kakatiyas is demonstrated in this ploy. 


To recapitulate, the Kakatiyas were not forgotten among Telugu warriors who resided in the Tamil and 
Kannada Regions centuries after the fall of Kakatiya Warangal. The Rayavdcakamu narrates the story of 
Kakatiya Prataparudra's conflict with the Delhi sultan in such a way that the composer's acquaintance with 
the Pratdparudra Caritramu account is confirmed. Sanskrit literary works from Karnataka expand on the 
Rdyavdcakamu's inference that the Kakatiya and Vijayanagara kingdoms were united in a single continuum 
of power. By portraying the Kakatiyas as the forerunners of the Vijayanagara kings, a smooth transition 
from one dynasty to the other could be contrived and the distant past take on a comforting aura of 
conformity with the recent past. The allusions to the Kakatiyas outside the Andhra region show us that a 
history derived from the Kakatiyas was part of a Telugu warrior culture that spanned geographic borders 
and the passing of time. Nor did it matter whether the warrior's ancestors had more recently been in 
Vijayanagara employ. In the cosmopolitan atmosphere of early modern South India, one element of being 
Telugu was the shared conception of a past that began with the Kakatiyas. 


Aside from memories of the Kakatiyas, Telugu warriors of later centuries had in common the notion of prior 
service to a king with a fixed number of warrior subordinates— either 72, 75, or 77. The version found in the 
Pratdparudra Caritramu has already been described, with its 77 Padmanayaka subordinates. One bastion of 
Warangal's fortifications was assigned to each of the 77 men who were, as a group, a metonym for the 
entirety of the Kakatiya warrior subordinate class. Modern historians have interpreted the story of the 77 
Padmanayakas as a faithful reflection of the workings of the nadyankaramu system during Prataparudra's 
reign, ndyankaramu being a type of revenue assignment over territory that was awarded in exchange for 
military service.’ Ambadeva's Tripurantakam inscription of 1290, wherein Ambadeva recounts a victory in 
battle against 75 kings, is often cited as further evidence of the chronicle's veracity (SII 10.465). Since 
Ambadeva is known to have rebelled against the Kakatiyas, the 75 kings mentioned in his inscription are 
taken to be the 75 Padmanayakas. 


However, the conception of a warrior order composed of some 70 subordinates was not restricted to the 
Pratdparudra Caritramu, nor did it apply only to the Kakatiya kingdom. The mid-fourteenth-century political 
network headed by the Musunuri chiefs Prolaya Nayaka and Kapaya Nayaka is likewise said to have included 
75 ndyakas, according to the Kaluvacheru grant of 1423 (Somasekhara Sarma 1945: 111-12). We have already 
discussed this inscription, in connection with its portrayal of the Musunuris as legitimate successors to the 
Kakatiyas. It states that after Kapaya Nayaka's death his 75 subordinate ndyakas dispersed to their own 
towns and protected their respective lands. This scenario is strikingly reminiscent of the Pratdparudra 
Caritramu account of Prataparudra's last days, during which he releases the Padmanayakas from their vows 
of service and enjoins them to become rulers of 4 their own territories. Since the Kaluvacheru predates the 
chronicle by a century, the author of the Kaluvacheru grant may have appropriated an existing tradition 
about the Kakatiyas that was not recorded at length until the Pratdparudra Caritramu.”* 


Just as likely, however, is the possibility that the paradigm of 70-odd subordinates was a convention among 
Telugu elites in the post-Kakatiya period. Historical traditions from the Kondavidu area (Guntur District) 
collected in the last two centuries repeat the motif of a king with over 70 allied chiefs. One story describes 
events after the death of the last Kondavidu Reddi king, whose 72 warrior subordinates could not agree upon 
a successor. Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagara (who actually lived almost a century later) decided to turn 
this situation to his advantage and had a brahman invite the 72 chiefs to the consecration of an image at 
Kondavidu fort. The assembled chiefs were all assassinated and Krishnadeva Raya was then able to capture 
the fort easily (Luders 1900: 110). Other accounts say that Krishnadeva Raya's successor Achyutadeva 
defeated the 72 chiefs of Kondavidu (Mack. Gen. Coll. 7.2). In addition to having 72 chiefs, the Kondavidu 
Reddi kingdom allegedly also had 72 forts (Mack. Gen. Coll. 7.6). 
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Similar traditions from the Tamil country are described by Nicholas B. Dirks. Vishvanatha Nayaka, the 
Telugu founder of the Madurai Nayaka kingdom, is said to have selected 72 warrior lords to become his 
subordinates and assigned one of the 72 bastions of Madurai fort to each of them, in what Dirks calls “a 
classic rhetorical formulation of political-symbolic incorporation” (1987: 49). Of all our examples, this most 
closely replicates the Prataparudra Caritramu story of the origin of the 77 Padmanayakas. Dirks reports that 
the family histories of many local Tamil chiefs in the eighteenth century highlighted this episode of 
incorporation into the Madurai Nayaka polity, because of the political recognition it conferred. The Telugu 
warrior conception of a kingdom as consisting essentially of an overlord with some 70 underlings was thus 
transferred outside the Andhra region. It was transmitted by the Madurai Nayakas to at least one non- 
Telugu line of chiefs, the later rulers of Ramnad. They too were said to have had a political network of 72 
subordinates (Dirks 1987: 50, 68).° The conception of a kingdom where a ruler shared sovereignty with his 
carefully selected set of subordinates, a paradigm that was associated with the Kakatiyas if not actually 
derived from their example, was evidently disseminated by Telugu warriors as they migrated into other 
areas of South India. The widespread presence of this feature, as well as the shared belief in a past when 
ancestors had been legitimized through contact with the Kakatiyas, is testimony to the emergence of an 
elite Telugu warrior culture that transcended geographic borders. 


Village Accounts and Popular Traditions 


The memories of the Kakatiyas discussed in the previous pages all emanated from the warrior class. But 
Telugu warriors were not alone in remembering the Kakatiyas. Other segments of the population had a 
similar sense of the past in which the Kakatiyas figured. The most complete of the nonwarrior memories are 
contained | in the village histories known as kaifiyats collected as part of the Mackenzie project from the 
last years of the 1700s into the second decade of the 1800s.°° Kaifiyats typically trace the history of a village 
or locality back to its founding, recording memorable events along the way. They vary considerably in 
length and quality, with some agreeing closely with our understanding of this history and others quite 
fanciful by our standards. Out of the hundreds of village histories obtained, 68 mention the Kakatiyas in 
some fashion.”’ They are concentrated in eastern Kurnool District and the neighboring Cuddapah District, a 
pattern that corresponds with the distribution of inscriptions in Rayalasima during the Kakatiya period.”® 
That is, memories of the Kakatiyas persisted most strongly in areas of southern interior Andhra which had 
once been strongholds of Kakatiya political influence. 


The circumstances surrounding the production of the kaifiyats was not fully documented, although the 
names of the informants are sometimes recorded. In many cases local karanams (village accountants) seem 
to have provided the histories, in either oral or written form.” Because they were village-level officials 
responsible for details relating to land assessments and other administrative requirements, they may have 
been viewed as the best sources of information due to their occupation. The fact that Mackenzie's 
assistants, who did the actual collecting of data, were brahmans (supervised by two Telugu brahman 
brothers in succession) was probably another factor in the choice of the predominantly brahman karanams 
as informants. The quasi-official nature of the data collection, sponsored by a British administrator and 
supported by his fellow British officials in the various localities, must be considered in evaluating the 
results. One consequence of the context within which the Mackenzie kaifiyats were gathered is that a number 
of them seek to justify the position of the current brahman communities in the villages (Mack. Transl. 7.6; 
Parthasarathy 1982: 13). So, for example, the kaifiyat from Kammamur tells us that brahmans were 
appointed as karanams in the area by a Gajapati king, displacing the craftsmen who had formerly occupied 
these posts (Mack. Transl. 7.5). Overall, the kaifiyats document those past events that explain the privileged 
position of local temples and notables. The kaifiyats are thus evidently the products of village leaders, many 
of whom were brahman. 
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In close to half of the kaifiyat references to the Kakatiyas (44 percent), the Kakatiyas appear as part of the 
general chronological framework for the village's past or in connection with a military conflict in the 
vicinity. Memorable events like the founding of the village, redrawing of village boundaries, or building of 
tanks are said to have taken place during the reign of a specific Kakatiya monarch in roughly one-quarter of 
the accounts. But most interesting are the cases where a Kakatiya ruler or prominent Kakatiya subordinate 
is represented as having been directly involved with the village's past in some manner. A Kakatiya ruler or 
subordinate allegedly either founded the village, granted it as a brahman agrahara, constructed a temple in 
the village, or made a major endowment to the village temple in slightly over one-third of the kaifiyats (35 
percent). 


The following account collected in 1811 from Mutyalapadu, a village in Kurnool District, represents this 
group of kaifiyats: 


During the days when Prataparudra governed from Warangal as the lord of the gem-covered 
throne, he once went on pilgrimage to Rameshvaram. On the way, he stopped 4 ata thickly 
forested spot located about 10 miles southwest of Ahobilam. From the time he left his capital, he 
had a tank or well dug and temples to Shiva and Vishnu erected at every place he halted. He would 
march on after having consecrated and worshiped the gods. Following this custom, when he halted 
here he had a small tank constructed and to the west of it he had two temples built. 


One day during this time, some of his retinue found a pearl inside a piece of bamboo that they had 
just cut down. Seeing that, the king decided to establish a village on the site. He then recruited 
settlers by offering a contract [kaulu] that guaranteed 10 years without taxes.” He appointed Bhuci 
Raju as karnam [accountant] and assigned Boma Reddi and Bhima Reddi to the position of village 
reddi [headman]. The village founded after clearing of the thick forest was named Mutyalapadu. 


After the stipulated 10 years had elapsed, the king summoned the reddis and karnam to Warangal. 
They had been granted favorable terms for 10 years, he told them, but would henceforth have to 
collect revenues from the village. The king assigned an annual levy of 50 Kaveri-paka gold coins on 
the village which the reddis and karnam agreed to in writing. Afterward he presented them with 
cloths suitable to their rank. The reddis and karnam returned to the village and remitted the 
amount promised to the government. When another 3 years had passed, the king raised the levy by 
another 100 gold coins, bringing the total sum he received from the villagers annually to 150 gold 
coins. This state of affairs continued during the rest of Prataparudra's reign.” 


The details on the tax levies give the account an air of authenticity. That Prataparudra may have visited the 
area around Ahobilam is quite plausible. The kaifiyat of Ahobilam, a nearby Vaishnava temple in Kurnool 
District that was popular during the Vijayanagara period, claims that Prataparudra donated the festival 
images of the main Ahobilam deity, Narasimha, as well as contributing to the buildings at the site (Sitapati 
1982a: 13). Another kaifiyat states that the stones for renovating the main Ahobilam shrine were obtained by 
the king from its village (Mahalingam 1976: 108-9). 


The only Kakatiya ruler described in the Mutyalapadu account is Prataparudra. The dominance of 
Prataparudra in later Andhra traditions related to the Kakatiyas is marked, as mentioned in the preceding 
discussion on other references to the dynasty. He is the sole Kakatiya remembered in two-thirds of the 
kaifiyat instances and in several other cases appears along with another Kakatiya ruler. This preoccupation 
with Prataparudra, which was also found in the Pratdparudra Caritramu, may derive from the sociopolitical 
changes he and his predecessor initiated. But Prataparudra is not always remembered with any specificity. 
In some kaifiyats he is presented merely as an important king of antiquity. This can be witnessed in the 
kaifiyat obtained in 1802 from Ongole, today a taluk headquarters in the southern coastal district of 
Prakasam: 
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During the reign of Prataparudra Maharaja, which was prior to Shaka 1100 [1178-79 C.E.], his son 
Haripalaka argued with him and left the capital for the Addanki region. One day while he was 
governing this heavily forested district, Haripalaka went out in the woods with his army. Riding on 
horseback, he soon outdistanced the troops and found himself alone at sunset in the spot where 
Addanki town would later be established. During the night, the goddess Palairamma appeared to 
the prince and told him to erect a fort there after clearing the trees. She prescribed a particular 
method: the prince was to take mud from a basket on his head and throw it over his shoulder 
without ever looking backward. The prince followed these instructions until 4 the fort was three- 
quarters done. After he could no longer curb his curiosity and glanced back, divine assistance 
ceased and the remainder of the fort had to be built by regular means. 


While Haripalaka was ruling from Addanki fort, Vijaya Ramudu, a brahman who had accompanied 
him there from Warangal, was given permission to clear the forest southeast of Addanki at some 
distance and establish a village. Having cleared the land, Vijaya Ramudu spent the night at that 
place. In his dreams, various gods told him that they approved of his possession of the site and had 
accompanied him from Warangal for that purpose. He was instructed to dig a tank called Devatala 
Bavi in their honor, erect a temple for the deity Gopala, and label the new town he would build 
Ongole. All of this Vijaya Ramudu did as ordered.” 


Apart from the reference to Warangal, the Ongole kaifiyat could substitute the name of any king for 
Prataparudra. Here, as in most of the kaifiyats from coastal Andhra, Prataparudra is not a distinct 
personality easily identifiable with the Kakatiya king whose exploits we know from inscriptions. Instead, 
the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra has been conflated with other kings who at some time ruled over the coastal 
territory. Anumber of accounts state that Prataparudra began his rule in Dharanikota, an ancient town in 
Guntur District, before moving to Warangal (e.g., Mack. Gen. Coll. 8.7). The memories of Kakatiya 
Prataparudra were probably intermixed with those of a second Prataparudra, who belonged to the Gajapati 
family of coastal Orissa and Andhra, in these instances. The name Mukkanti (three-eyed) also sometimes 
appears as a synonym for Prataparudra in traditions from Guntur District. Mukkanti Kaduvetti or Trilochana 
Pallava is a legendary figure famed for clearing the forests of the lower Krishna valley and settling it with 
immigrants from the north (Venkataramanayya 1929: 71-72). 


The difference in the quality of kaifiyat memories of Kakatiya Prataparudra between the coastal districts and 
Rayalasima is striking. In Rayalasima accounts such as the one from Mutyalapadu, Prataparudra is explicitly 
said to be from Warangal. His family name Kakatiya and/or details of his ancestry are often offered. The 
dates assigned to his reign tend to be quite accurate, and inscriptions issued by him or his subordinates are 
sometimes cited in detail. There is little doubt in the Rayalasima references that the king being remembered 
is actually Kakatiya Prataparudra. The rise in inscriptional production in central Rayalasima, and 
specifically in Cuddapah District, indicates that agricultural settlement in that subregion did expand 
considerably during the Kakatiya period. The historical memories contained in Rayalasima kaifiyats may 
therefore have a basis in factual events. But the greater importance of Prataparudra in Rayalasima may also 
be due to the relative paucity of royal figures there as compared to the coast. With the exception of the 
Vijayanagara rulers who are also prominent in Rayalasima kaifiyats, there were few kings of note in the 
southern interior aside from Kakatiya Prataparudra. Historical traditions from the coast, on the other hand, 
extend much further back in time and are therefore full of references to a plethora of former kings. In 
coastal Andhra's construction of the past, Prataparudra was therefore both less unique and less significant. 


Whether distinct or hazy, however, the salient point for us is that Kakatiya Prataparudra's memory was 
transmitted by people other than warriors in both the interior and coastal territories of southern Andhra. 
Important village-level 4 individuals, many of whom were brahmans, remembered the Kakatiyas as 
notable kings of the past. Quite often, important transitional moments in the village's past—its founding, 
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change in revenue status, the building of a temple or tank, a shift in village boundaries—were associated in 
their minds with the rule of the Kakatiyas. Like the political elites of Andhra origin, therefore, early colonial 
village officials also had a vision of the past in which the Kakatiyas were prominently featured. 


That the Kakatiyas were a royal dynasty at the very threshold of contemporary society was an idea shared 
also by landholding peasants. Hence we find references to Kakatiya Prataparudra in stories about the origins 
of the primary Telugu agriculturalist groups, which were recorded by Edgar Thurston in his early twentieth- 
century work Castes and Tribes of Southern India.“ The major cultivating caste-clusters—the Kapus or 
Reddis, the Kammas, and the Velamas—are said to have a common ancestry in these legends. The Kapus 
were the first caste, kdpu (earlier, kampu) being the normal Telugu term for “cultivator” (Thurston 1975, 3: 
227). The Kammas and Velamas evolved out of the Kapus, according to these traditions, because of an 
incident involving Kakatiya Prataparudra. 


Typical of the several variants gathered by Thurston is the following tale that he recounts when describing 
the Kapus: 


During the reign of Pratapa Rudra, the wife of one Belthi Reddi secured by severe penance a 
brilliant ear ornament (kamma) from the sun. This was stolen by the King's minister, as the King 
was very anxious to secure it for his wife. Belthi Reddi's wife told her sons to recover it, but her 
eldest son refused to have anything to do with the matter, as the King was involved in it. The 
second son likewise refused and used foul language. The third son promised to secure it, and, 
hearing this, one of his brothers ran away. Finally the ornament was recovered by the youngest 
son. The Panta Kapus are said to be descended from the eldest son, the Pakanatis from the second, 
the Velamas from the son who ran away, and the Kammas from the son who secured the jewel. 
(Thurston 1975, 3: 231-32) 


The story tells us that four different groups—the Panta Kapus, the Pakanatis, the Velamas, and the Kammas 
—were descended from the same family. Pakanati simply means “of the eastern region” and serves as a 
name for subdivisions within several Telugu caste-clusters today, but here it refers to the Pakanati Kapus 
who are also called Pakanati Reddis. They are one of the main divisions within the Reddis along with the 
Panta Reddis (or Panta Kapus). The story narrated above clearly owes much to folk etymology, for kamma 
means “female ear-ornament” while the assertion that the Velamas ran away comes from the word veli, 
“away” (Thurston 1975, 5: 469 and 3: 96). It also reveals that the various prominent cultivator caste- 
clusters of modern Andhra were all regarded as having developed from the same stock—an interesting 
conception given the social fluidity among nonbrahman status categories that was noted in the analysis of 
Kakatiya society in chapter 2. 


More relevant to this context, however, is the fact that social memory traced the schism of the Andhra 
peasant community to an event involving Kakatiya Prataparudra. The principal units of the agrarian social 
order—its main groups of land controllers—were thought to have emerged during his reign. Even more 
significantly, Prataparudra is himself indirectly enmeshed in the seminal events. The stories are vague 
enough that the figure of the ruler is indistinct—any king could L have served the narrative function, and 
so Prataparudra may have been specified for no other reason than the general familiarity with his name. 
Nonetheless Thurston's stories reveal that Prataparudra was a meaningful figure to a broad sector of the 
population, the dominant peasant castes, up until the twentieth century. Even the segment of Andhra 
society charged specifically with the preservation of historical information believed they owed their own 
presence in Andhra to the Kakatiyas. According to the traditions of the Bhatraju bardic community, who 
recited genealogies and lauded ancestral exploits for their landed patrons, they emigrated to Warangal from 
North India upon the invitation of Prataparudra (Thurston 1975, 1: 225). The very embodiment of the Telugu 
historical imagination—the bardic class itself—hence originated with the Kakatiyas, the ground zero of the 
Andhra vision of its roots. 
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The diverse array of contexts in which he was remembered in Andhra historical constructions implies that 
Prataparudra was a potent symbol for Telugu-speaking peoples from a wide variety of social backgrounds. 
But the importance of the Kakatiyas for Telugu people of later generations varied tremendously. For some 
Telangana chiefs, the Kakatiyas were the great kings responsible for transforming their ancestors into little 
kings. For certain Telugu subordinates of the Vijayanagara empire, the Kakatiyas were the direct precursors 
of their current overlords. In other histories the Vijayanagara kings themselves resembled the many Andhra 
warrior lineages who claimed they had bonds of military service to the Kakatiyas. The recollections of the 
Kakatiyas among some village notables, on the other hand, were dim and confused. But there was a 
widespread perception in Andhra social memory that crucial junctures of history had occurred in the period 
of Kakatiya rule, a conclusion we had also reached from our reconstruction of the Kakatiya era based on 
inscriptional sources. Today we may attribute the significance of the period to a different set of reasons than 
did earlier Andhra conceptions of history, which focused on the Kakatiya kings as the primary causal factors 
rather than on large-scale processes of development. But in both my interpretation and Andhra historical 
memory, the Kakatiya period is regarded as the seminal phase in Andhra's evolution. 


Notes 

i, Of the large body of literature on social memory and historical writing, | have been most influenced by Fentress and 
Wickham 1992 and Spiegel 1993. See also Halbwachs 1992, Lowenthal 1985, Connerton 1989, and Comaroff 1992. 

2, The three most important are Isami's Futuh-al-Salatin, Amir Khusrau's Khaza'in-al-Futuh, and Barani's Ta'rikh-i-Firaz 


Shahi. Excerpts from all three are provided in Venkataramanayya 1942. English translations of the relevant portions of the 
Khaza'in-al-Futath and Ta'rikh-i-Firdz Shahi are included in vol. 3 of Elliot and Dowson 1966. 

3. The ostensible aim of the campaign was the restoration of Sundara Pandya to his throne, but it coincided with the 
Kakatiya desire to quell disturbances in southern Andhra. 

4. This and the following paragraph are based on Venkataramanayya 1942: 23-24, 31-43, 83-85, 99-108, 115-19. The same 
material is summarized in Venkataramanayya and Somasekhara Sarma 1960: 644-57. 

5. The one exception is Kolani Rudradeva, a Kakatiya warrior whose last inscription is dated in 1326 (SII 10.535). M. 
Somasekhara Sarma believes two other Kakatiya generals, Anna Mantri and Recherla Singama Nayaka, also survived the 
fall of the kingdom (1945: 25-30). Neither appears in an extant inscription, however. 


6. There is some disagreement on the exact dating of these events. Here | follow the chronology set forth in Somasekhara 
Sarma 1945. 
te The Recherla Reddis derived their name from the village Recheruvula (Parabrahma Sastri 1978: 142). According to much 


later tradition, the Recherla Nayakas were named after an untouchable retainer, Rechadu, who gave up his life so that the 
founder of the lineage might acquire a buried treasure and asked in return only that the lineage henceforth adopt his 
name and that a marriage be performed for his descendants every time the lineage was conducting a marriage of its own 
(Venkataramanayya 1939: 1-6; Rama Row 1875: 3-6). Nonetheless, this version of Recherla Nayaka origins implies an 
awareness of the earlier Recherla Reddis, for not only does the Nayaka lineage founder start out with the status title reddi, 
but he also establishes a village called Recherla and acquires the alias “Pillalamarri Betala”—Pillalamarri being one of the 
main sites where the Recherla Reddis had previously flourished. 

8. The most detailed discussions of fourteenth-century Andhra political history are to be found in Somasekhara Sarma 1945 
and 1948, while Bahmani history is treated in Sherwani 1973a. General coverage of the post-Kakatiya period can be found 
in Richards 1975: 7-30, Sundaram 1968: 11-16, and in portions of Nilakanta Sastri 1966: 227-312. 

9. Published with an analysis and English summary by Venkataramanayya and Somasekhara Sarma 1958. The text itself 
appears in Somasekhara Sarma 1945: 100-10. 

10. The relevant portion of the inscription is published in Somasekhara Sarma 1945: 111-12 and discussed in Ramesan 1974: 
354-55. 

11. Comparisons to Varaha are common in post-Kakatiya Andhra inscriptions; for example, see El 36.22, v. 23, a Reddi record 
from 1403 c.e. that likens Vema Reddi to Vishnu's boar incarnation. Vema was also often praised as an Agastya to the 
ocean of barbarians, in an allusion to the sage's conquest of the raksasas (demons) who infested South India (NDI Ongole 
73; El 8.3; CPIHM 1.16). See Pollock 1993: 283n.25 for similar examples from elsewhere in India. 

12. Line 19. The text is published in Somasekhara Sarma 1945: 113-17 and discussed in Ramesan 1974: 353-54. 

13. Ironically, the Kakatiyas themselves issued very few copper-plate grants. 
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The same biruda was claimed by the Kondavidu Reddis of the Panta clan (El 36.22, v. 21). 

Venkataramanayya cites one case of a Kakatiya warrior who later became a military officer under Ulugh Khan (1942: 
122n.44). There must have been several other such instances, if evidence from the western Deccan can be extrapolated to 
Andhra. Richard M. Eaton has shown that the Tughluqs incorporated minor chiefs in the former Yadava domain of the 
northwestern Deccan as iqtadars (holders of iqta military service assignments), while recognizing former subordinates of 
the Hoysalas in the southwestern Deccan as amirs. Among the latter, in his view, were the Sangama brothers Harihara and 
Bukka, who later repudiated their allegiance to the Tughluqs and founded the Vijayanagara kingdom (Eaton 1997). 
However, these areas came under much more thorough Muslim control than did Andhra for another two centuries 
(Richards 1975: 6). 

In the 1480s Bahmani power disintegrated upon the death of Muhammad Shah II, while Vijayanagara was in the throes of 
a dynastic usurpation by Saluva Narasimha. 

Additional secondary sources on Andhra political history after 1450 c.£. are Ramachandra Rao 1988, Subrahmanyam 
1973b, and Sherwani 1973b. 

Fifteenth-century references to Prataparudra are found outside of Telangana as well. One example, a Sanskrit and 
Kannada inscription from Bellary District, Karnataka, dated ca. 1466 C.E. (ARE 434 of 1923), records the construction of a 
dam by a man whose father was allegedly born in the family of Prataparudra. A further instance comes from Telugu 
literature. The Bhimésvara Purdnamu, possibly composed around 1430, was dedicated to the minister of a Reddi king from 
Rajahmundry in coastal Andhra. The minister's grandfather is said to have been the commander of Prataparudra's 
elephant corps (Somasekhara Sarma 1948: 523 and 1945: 11). 

Quotations from wv. 27, 33, and 34 of the grant, translated in Sastri 1932: 23-24. 

The physical layout of Warangal in the era of Kakatiya Prataparudra, as well as its social and religious life, is further 
described in the Kridabhiramamu, a Telugu work from the early fifteenth century written by a Vijayanagara subordinate 
called Vallabharaya. While it is noteworthy that a remembrance of Prataparudra's capital should have been produced by a 
man dwelling outside of Telangana, the work is supposedly based on a Kakatiya-era original composed in Sanskrit 
(Venkataramanayya and Somasekhara Sarma 1960: 657). 

This is true, for instance, in the material from ca. 1800 contained in the Mackenzie Collection. 

Details on Colin Mackenzie are derived from Wilson 1882, Cohn 1992, and Dirks 1993. 

Letter by Colin Mackenzie dated 1802, cited in full in Johnston n.d.: 69. This version of Kakatiya history is included in the 
India Office Library and Records, Mackenzie Collections, General Collection (hereafter, Mack. Gen. Coll.) vol. 7, as item 9, 
“History of the Ancient Rajahs of Waruncull.” 

Report by C. V. Ram included in Mackenzie Collections, Translations (hereafter, Mack. Transl.), Class 12 and cited in Dirks 
1993: 297. | am unable to identify which version of Kakatiya history was collected by Ram. 

The one exception is the short story translated in Mack. Gen. Coll. 8.6 (untitled). It narrates the construction of Pakala Lake 
by Prataparudra (accomplished through magical means) and the siege of Warangal by the Delhi sultan. Not until a dream 
helped the sultan to identify two great warriors was Warangal fort successfully assaulted and seized. Prataparudra is said 
to have died while in captivity in Delhi. 

Other versions of Kakatiya history collected by Mackenzie are Mack. Transl. 7.22, Mack. Transl. 7.53, and Ms. 97 
summarized in Mahalingam 1976: 26-33. See also India Office Library and Records, Elliot Collection, Mss. Eur. D.327, Eur. 
F.46, and Eur. F.48. 

Both begin their narratives with the Hidimba ashram, said to be located southwest of the first Kakatiya capital, 
Hanumakonda, which is directly adjacent to Warangal and is described in the Siddhésvara Caritramu. Its author, Kase 
Sarvappa, gives his birthplace as Cheruvupalli village in the Bolikonda-sima, located by the editor of the text in the 
neighborhood of Hanumakonda (Lakshmiranjanam 1960: vi). Ekamranatha, the author of the Prataparudra Caritramu, 
may also have come from the Warangal area, since he worshiped the same Shaiva deity as did the Kakatiyas 
(Ramachandra Rao 1984: 4). 

The SOmadéva Rajiyamu is a mixed verse and prose (campu) composition that elaborates on an ancillary tale included 
within the Prataparudra Caritramu. It has been dated around 1700, providing a terminal date after which 
Lakshmiranjanam and Ramachandra Rao believe the Prataparudra Caritramu could not have been produced. The 
Rayavacakamu, a Telugu prose narrative about the Vijayanagara king Krishnadeva Raya, similarly contains material that 
resembles episodes in the Prataparudra Caritramu. It has recently been dated to about 1600 (Wagoner 1993: 17-23, 41-44, 
130). 

These kings are called the Narapatis (Lords of Men or Infantry) and/or Rayas in the text but the name of their capital, 
Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara, is explicitly mentioned in numerous places. 

In her analysis of old French prose chronicles, Gabrielle Spiegel similarly considers that “although the product of clerical 
writers, [they] nevertheless represent the aspirations and anxieties of the French aristocracy responsible, by its patronage, 
for their creation” (1993: 6). 
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The relevant inscriptions are ARE 305 of 1920 and 284 of 1932-33; IAP-C 2.69, IAP-K.48; NDI Atmakur 3 and Darsi 73; SII 
5.1260, 6.1184, and 10.755. 

ARE 305 of 1920 and 284 of 1932-33; SII 10.755. 

For example, the equivalence of the Padmanayakas with the Recherla Nayaka clan is assumed, without any discussion, in 
the book Récarla Padmanayakulu (Sastri 1991). 

They are probably the equivalent of the ka(m)pu corporate body of peasants that figures in other Kakatiya-period 
inscriptions (e.g., ARE 313 of 1932-33; Bharati 54 p. 56ff.; NDI Ongole 58; SII 4.934 and 10.533). 

Although this Telugu text is traditionally ascribed to Shrinatha, an author who lived in the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries, many later works have been falsely attributed to him, including the written version of the Palnad epic 
(Roghair 1982: 8-12). 

Bastar had experienced Telugu warrior rule as early as the late first millennium, when a number of Telugu Choda 
inscriptions were issued there (Nagaraju 1995: 14). 

The 785 records were culled from a larger body of 921 Andhra Vijayanagara inscriptions in Telugu or Sanskrit and 
represent those inscriptions that could be firmly dated and located geographically. Copper-plate grants and heavily 
damaged stone inscriptions are not included in these figures. 

See SII 16.53, 109, 165, 169, 181, 199, 299. 

Again we see echoes of the sixteenth-century reality in this recollection of the fourteenth century. The Krishna River was 
the traditional northern boundary of the Vijayanagara sphere in Andhra, but only after the decline of the Reddis in the 
early fifteenth century. Bidar was indeed a Muslim center in Karnataka, but it did not become the capital of the Bahmanis 
until about 1425 (Sherwani 1973a: 165). 

One historical account collected by the Mackenzie team, which continues the narrative found in the Prataparudra 
Caritramu up through the eighteenth century, states that the Vijayanagara king Krishnadeva Raya drove the Muslims out 
of Warangal and then provided maintenance to the “chiefs of the Kakatiya dynasty” (Nilakanta Sastri and 
Venkataramanayya 1946, 3: 114; summarized in Mahalingam 1976: 26-33). In this version, the histories of Vijayanagara and 
the Kakatiyas are hence brought into conjunction again in a later time period, reinforcing the notion of a connection 
between the two. 

Mirroring the reduction in Vijayanagara power after 1565 is the drop in number of Vijayanagara inscriptions produced 
within Andhra. Whereas 574 records dated between 1500 and 1565 survive, there are only 116 inscriptions issued from 
1566 to 1649. The decline is particularly noticeable from the 1580s onward. The area within which Vijayanagara 
inscriptions are found also steadily diminishes. Virtually no records are found outside Rayalasima and the neighboring 
coastal district Nellore after 1565. The majority were issued in Anantapur, in the modern state's southwestern corner. 

See discussion in chapter 1, where the gradual southward movement of Telugu inscriptions was identified as one of the 
major trends of the post-Kakatiya centuries. 

Bellary: SII 16.99, 177, 216, 254. North and South Arcot: ARE 30 of 1933-34; SII 16.68, 245, 325. 

E.g., ARE 573 of 1916, 341 of 1950-51, 322 of 1952-53; SII 16.312. 

Map Lin Irschick 1994 shows the distribution of Telugu speakers in Tamil Nadu in 1931 in relation to the elevation of the 
areas where they resided. 

Wagoner believes that the story of the foundation of Vijayanagara city in the Rayavacakamu also bears strong structural 
similarities to the Madhavavarman story in the Prataparudra Caritramu. In the former, the city itself empowers the 
Vijayanagara kings, whereas in the latter the sword and shield Madhavavarman receives from the goddess Padmakshi are 
the source of the Kakatiya dynasty's power (Wagoner 1993: 41-44). 

The memories of Prataparudra were not always positive, however. For example, the late Telugu ballad called Kumara 
Ramuni Katha, which narrates the life story of a prince of the short-lived Kampili kingdom of early-fourteenth-century 
Karnataka, depicts Prataparudra as an enemy of the Kampili king and a tributary of the Delhi sultan. (I thank David 
Shulman and Sanjay Subrahmanyam for providing me with an unpublished English summary of this work.) Late Kannada 
historical works like the Kumara Ramana Sdngatya similarly portray relations between the Kampili and Kakatiya kings as 
ultimately hostile, although Kakatiya assistance had initially been sought by Kampili in its struggle against the Hoysalas 
(Venkataramanayya and Somasekhara Sarma 1960: 652). The significant aspect of the Kampili traditions for our purposes 
is that they attempt to prove the greatness and legitimacy of the Kampili kings by portraying them as victorious over, and 
thereby superior to, several other kingdoms of the period including the Kakatiyas. 

The Rayavacakamu also uses the title Narapati (Lord of Men; i.e., Lord of Infantry) for the Vijayanagara kings, as does the 
Prataparudra Caritramu. However, the earliest occurrence of this title is in the 1423 inscription of the Reddi queen Anitalli 
(Somasekhara Sarma 1945: 111), where it is applied to Kakatiya Prataparudra. When or how usage shifted and the label 
Lord of Men began to signify the Vijayanagara rather than Kakatiya kings is unclear. But use of the same title for both 
groups of rulers again suggests that Telugu society perceived a certain continuity between them. 

Some of them, including the Vidyaranya Krti, are discussed in Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 
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1932: 100-23, a copy of which was kindly provided to me by Phillip B. Wagoner. Robert Sewell has also recorded several 
variants of the story (1982: 20-21). 

This narrative forms part of a longer manuscript volume known as Vidyaranya Kalajfiana (Vidyaranya's Prophecies), which 
is preserved in the Mysore Oriental Library—not to be confused with the text of the same name that is extracted in 
Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya 1946, 3: 13 (Wagoner, forthcoming). 

For a discussion of the dating of these texts, see Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 1932: 101. 
However, it should be noted that Fernao Nuniz, who visited Vijayanagara in the 1530s, was acquainted with a version of 
the story of the capital's founding that involved the sage Vidyaranya, although he says nothing about the Sangama 
brothers’ alleged prior service with the Kakatiyas (Sewell 1982: 299-300). 

It is noteworthy that Vidyaranya is explicitly linked with Warangal in at least one of these texts, the Vidyaranya Vrttanta, 
where he is said to be the son of a brahman living in Prataparudra's Warangal (Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya 
1946, 3:9). 

For example, Venkataramanayya and Somasekhara Sarma 1960: 642, Parabrahma Sastry 1978: 129 and 195. 

The Prataparudra Caritramu is not the only text ascribing 70-odd nayaka subordinates to the Kakatiyas. The 
SivayOgasaramu, a family history of the Induluri chiefs, speaks of 72 Kakatiya ndyakas, whereas the 
Catupadyamanimafjari (a collection of popular verses) mentions the number 77. One of the Mackenzie manuscripts 
contains the list of epithets possessed by the Desatla family, who claim to be descended from one of Prataparudra's 72 
nayakas (Somasekhara Sarma 1948: 19, 56). 

Perhaps because of the strong Telugu influence in early modern Tamil Nadu, we also find some memories of Kakatiya 
Prataparudra transmitted within the Tamil country. There are stories, for example, alleging that the most famous Tamil 
poet, Kamban, traveled to Prataparudra's court and was honored there (Desikar 1932-33: 103-5). In its narrative covering 
the first Khalji expedition to the Tamil region, in 1311, the chronicle of the Srirangam temple briefly mentions that the 
Turkic king defeated Prataparudra in battle and then proceeded to Srirangam (Hari Rao 1961: 24; | am grateful to Vasudha 
Narayanan for bringing this reference to my attention). Interestingly, there is also a Tamil proverb referring to the 
Kakatiyas in a pejorative manner. The expression “I am not a Kakatiya” implies that the speaker is not foolish or helpless 
(Desikar 1932-33: 107). 

kKaifiyat is a Perso-Arabic word meaning “description, account, remarks.” Its singular form in Telugu is kaifiyyatu. The 
Mackenzie project used the term for the village histories that were collected under its auspices, and these Mackenzie 
accounts continue to be known as kaifiyats today. 

The relevant kaifiyats are found in the following, sometimes summarized, formats in Mahalingam 1976: Mss. 90 sect. 1, 95 
sect. 1, 99 sect. 1, 99 sect. 4, 105 sect. 3, 106 (a) sect. 6, 106 (b) sect. 8, 106 (c) sect. 10, 110 (a) sect. 1, 110 (b) sect. 2, 114 (a) 
sect. 1, 114 (b) sect. 2, 114 (c) sect. 7, 114 (d) sect. 7b, 114 (e) sect. 8, 114 (e) sect. 8a, 114 (f) sect. 9c, 114 (g) sect. 9e, 114 (h) 
sect. 10, 114 (i) sect. 11, 114 (j) sect. 12, 114 (k) sect. 9a, 114 (k) sect. 14, 115 sect. 7, 115 sect. 13a, 116 sect. 2, 117 sect. 8, 
117 sect. 16, 118 sect. 9, 118 sect. 11, 120 sect. 6, 121 sect. 7, 123 sect. 12, 124 sect. 10, 124 sect. 12, 127 sect. 11, 128 sect. 
1, 128 sect. 10, 132 sects. 1 and 2, 135 (a) sect. 1, 135 (b) sect. 2, 136 sect. 1, 138 sects. 5-19, 140 sect. 1, 141 sect. 5, 144 
sect. 12, 144 sect. 15, 146 sect. 28, 147 sect. 6; in Mack. Transl. 7.5, 7.6, 7.11, 7.12, 7.57, 7.59, 8.8, 8.11, 8.20, 8.37, 8.39, 8.42; 
the kaifiyats of Garapadu, Kopparu, Prattipadu, and Turlapadu in Parthasarathy 1982; Nilakanta Sastri and 
Venkataramanayya 1946, 3: 47 and 114; Sitapati 1982b. 

| was able to identify the village or taluk locations of 62 out of the total of 68 kaifiyats that refer to the Kakatiyas: 29 are in 
Kurnool District, 19 in Cuddapah District, and 8 in Guntur District. The remaining 6 kaifiyats come from four different 
districts. 

Inscriptions preserved in local temples are sometimes explicitly said to be the source of information. It is unclear whether 
the local people decided on their own to utilize inscriptions in composing their village histories or were prompted to do so 
by the Mackenzie crew. Since the Telugu script had not changed much between the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries, it 
is quite possible that the contents of inscriptions were already known to the literate. 

A kaulu was a written guarantee of tax rates for a number of years. Often they were intended to promote agrarian 
settlement in areas that had never been cultivated or had been depopulated for some reason. In these instances, the taxes 
usually started out very low and gradually increased over the years. Merchants and artisans could also receive a kaulu (SII 
4.711 and 10.753). The term is borrowed from Perso-Arabic, and the earliest Andhra occurrence is in a Telugu inscription of 
1494 c.£. (APAS 31.27). 

Paraphrased from the versions in Mack. Transl. 8.39 and Mahalingam 1976: 131-32. 

Summarized and paraphrased from the version in Mack. Transl. 7.11. Prataparudra's son Haripalaka is also mentioned in 
the sthala-purana, or local history, of Kocherlakota, Darsi Taluk (Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty 1990: 336). Ongole, 
Addanki, and Kocherlakota are all in northern Prakasam District. 

He is also credited with promoting Shaivism against Jainism and Buddhism, and this anti-Jain aspect of Mukkanti has 
been attributed to Prataparudra in one account (Mack. Gen. Coll. 8.8a). 
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For a discussion of Thurston's place in the colonial sociology of India, see Dirks 1992: 69-70. 
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